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sIt was needful to write unto you, and exhort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which 


was once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


“J will take no man’s liberty of judging from him; neither shall any man take mine from me.” 


Chillingworth. 
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For the Gospel Messenger. 


On Colossians i. 23. 


Continued from page 293. 


THE Gospel of the Son of God pre- 
sents us with a system of morality, 
more pure and perfect than any be- 
fore known. Before Christianity was 
revealed, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Cicero, and several other eminent 
men, instructed mankind in philoso- 
phy. But their lessons afford addi- 
tional evidence of the superior excel- 
lence of the Christian religion. For 
although their moral philosophy con- 
tains many excellencies, yet the sys- 
tem established by Jesus Christ, not 
only greatly excels it, but supersedes 
its use. Their systems contain more 
error than truth; but Christianity is 
eternal truth, revealed by the wisdom 
and grace of God. 

Dr. Clarke adopts the opinion of 
Lactantius, that a person divifiely in- 
spired, and supernaturally assisted, 
might have collected from the an- 
cient systems of ethics, a system of 
philosophy nearly as perfect as that 
which appears in the Christian reve- 
lation. From this opinion, although 
supported .by such venerable names, 
I, with deference and humility, must 
And it is no small satisfac- 
tion to have discovered, that the great 
Locke, and Leslie the eminent divine, 
entertain the same opinion as I have 
adopted. 

Without insisting upon the excel- 
lence of the Christian revelation, in- 
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asmuch as it coincides with the hea- 
then systems, where they are pure, 
and differs from them, where they are 
wrong, I will point out a few of those 
precepts, which are new, and exclu- 
sively belong to the Christian reli- 
gion. 

“Blessed are the poor in Spirit,” 
says the evangelical philosophy; “for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Now this poorness of spirit, is repre- 
sented by the pagan moralists as a 
mean, and contemptible temper of 
mind, as an odious disposition of soul, 
which must involve its posséssors in 
contempt, by leading them to sacri- 
fice the glory of their country, as well 
as their own honour. Hence the no- 
velty of the precept is the more mani- 
fest; and its superiority will be seen 
by contrasting the necessary diversity 
of effects produced by an observance, 
or neglect, of the precept. For your 
satisfaction on this subject, let me ad- 
vise you to turn your eyes first to a 
nation of Christians, and then to a 
pagan clime. In the one, you will 
hear the voice of Christianity, ex- 
horting its disciples to a disposition 
of mind, meek and humble, submis- 
sive to power, and void of ambition; 
inspiring an unwillingness to shed 
human blood; forbidding them in the 
slightest degree, to impair. human 
happiness; but allowing them, when 
justly provoked by great and serious 
injuries, to defend themselves; yet, 
at the same time, commanding them 
to be “slow to anger,” and when an- 
gry, to take heed not to exceed the 
bounds which are fixed by duty. 

4l 
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In the other, you will behold the the injured, and mitigate the fury 9 Hi w 
votary of the pagan philosophy, con- the aggressor. It would make the va 
sistently with his ethics, aggravating one, anxious to acknowledge his ey. th 
the slightest provocation, resenting ror, and the other, willing to smooth 
the smallest affront with savage fero- the way for reconciliation. “Novy, th 
city, sacrificing thousands of inno- therefore, be not grieved, nor angry in 
cent lives at the shrine of ambition, with yourselves,” said Joseph to his sit 
rendering the horrors of war more brethren, “that ye sold me hither: de 
horrible, and animating with his last For God did send me before you to th 
breath, his compatriots to brutal re- preserve life.” (Gen. xlv. 5.) th 
venge, A third precept first given in the ct 

Another precept equally new, and Christian philosophy, and unknown 0 
no less excellent, in the Christian mo- in every other, is charity to all man. 
rality, is the forgiveness of injuries. kind. 

“Ye have heard,” said Christ to his it is éxpressly declared to be a 
followers, “thou shi It love thy neigh- new commandment, by him who gave 
bour, and hate thine enemy: But I it. “A new commandment give | 
say unto you, love your enemies, unto you, that ye love one another: 
bless them that curse you, do good to as I have loved you that ye love one 
them that hate you, and pray for another. By this shall all men know 
them which despitefully use you, and that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
persecute you.” (Matt. v. 43, 44.) love one to another.” The nature of 
This was a lesson so entirely un- this charity, or love, is well explained 
known to the pagan philosophers, by St. Paul. He describes it in the 
that they represented an implacable following words: “Charity suffereth 
desire of revenge, as the inseparable long, and is kind; charity envieth 
concomitant of a magnanimous spirit, not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
and its gratification as a signal felici- pufied up, doth not behave itself un- 
ty. In these different dispositions, seemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
how remarkably does the excellence easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 
of Christianity appear; how much_ rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
more beneficial to mankind is the for- in truth; beareth all things, believeth 
giveness of injuries; and how greatly all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
does it tend to promote the happiness all things.” (1 Cor. xiii. 4—8.) 
of the human family! When revenge What a bright constellation! what 
predominates among contending par- blessings would society derive from 
ties, the smallest affront meets with an observance of these various vir 
no extenuation or pardon, but cails tues aifiong men! The severest mis 
for retaliation; and that retaliation in eries of human life would lose much 
its turn, for a reciprocal act of re- of their bitterness, our bosoms would 
venge; a succession of injuries thus soon be liberated from those turmoils, 
ensues, and kindles by collision in the which our own unruly passions are 
bosoms of the opponents, a flame of constantly exciting within us. An- 
animosity, which, the death of one ger, envy, revenge, and malice; am- 
can only extinguish. For after the bition and pride, the enemies of our 
first acts of offence, one or the other peace, would soon lose their influ- 
must be content to forgive his enemy; ence. We should have no occasion 
or their successive hostilities, calling to dread the evils flowing from the in- 
for increased penalties, will exaspe- dulgence of these mischievous pas- 
rate their hatred to sc high a degree, sions in our fellow men. The depra- 
that the shedding of blood can alone vity and wickedness of the world 
appease. But the spirit of Christian- would soon abate. The pen of the 
ity would temper the sensibility of satirist would fall from his hand, and 
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universal good will and harmony pre- 
yail among the happy inhabitants of 
the earth. 

These sublime virtues, are some of 
the resplendent jewels which glitter 
in the Christian crown; their oppo- 
site vices, some of the alloy, which 
debases the pagan philosophy. But 
there are still greater deformities in 
the heathen morality. Their systems 
contain some doctrines, that not only 
offend the chaste and contemplative 
mind, but, also, fill it with horror. 
Who can listen with patience to the 
old philosophers, while they justify 
and recommend, popularity, vain- 
glory, suicide, and lust; and the ex- 
posing of young, harmless, helpless 
infants to death? What friend of 
man, what worshipper of God can 
hear these unholy and impious in- 
structions, without blushing for the 
weakness of human intellect, or pity- 
ing the depravity of man’s nature? 
In the Christian philosophy all these 
enormities are corrected; no wicked- 
ness can find a place there; no vice 
is there sanctioned; there all is puri- 
ty; there holiness is perfected in the 
fear of God. This purity and _per- 
fection of the gospel morality, the 
most virulent enemies of Christianity 
have never had the audacity to deny. 
From history we learn, that mankind 
have universally acknowledged the 
beneficial influence of the Christian 
religion upon society; men, who, 
through a corrupt heart, and depraved 
habits, have denied its truth, have 
notwithstanding, admitted if utility. 
They have reluctantly allowed that a 
careful attention to the moral conduct 
of men, will extort this confession. But 
wherein does this beneficial influence 
consist? Every voice is ready to ex- 
claim, in the improved dispositions of 
the heart, exhibiting useful and virtu- 
ous actions among men. Expunge 
from religion all its moral precepts, 
and you destroy all its beneficial in- 
fluence upon society. Improve its 
morality, and you increase its utility. 
Let us, then, if we have any regard 
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for ourselves, for our dearest relations, 
for the good of our country, for the 
universal interest and welfare of the 
whole human race, ‘continue in the 
faith grounded and settled, and be 
not moved away from the hope of 
the gospel.” For where amidst the 
dark clouds of pagan philosophy; 
where amidst the most celebrated 
productions of the heathen world; in 
which of their most boasted lyceums, 
can we find a system of ethics, so 
pure, so unimpeachable, as that trans- 
mitted to us in the Christian serip- 
tures? A system of ethics so wisely 
adapted to abate the horrors of war, 
and to diminish the miseries of human 
life; to temper the violence of con- 
tention, to soften animosities, to re- 
new endearments, and to render the 
countenance of man a refreshment to 
man: where? Alas! you may cast 
an exploring eye around, you may 
go to the countries so illustrious for 
their improvements in arts, in science 
and in literature; you may go to 
Greece and Rome, the boasted seats 
of ancient learning. In the one, you 
will find a temple erected to the Un- 
KNOWN Gop; in the other, you will 
see three hundred gladiators expiring, 
in writhing agony, at the feet of their 
exulting antagonists, amidst the plau- 
dits of admiring Rome! Alas! poor 
human nature! how weak, how mis- 
erable, how blind, without the light 
of revelation, to take pleasure and de- 
light at the sight of scenes, so dis- 
graceful and so wasteful of human 
life! You may consult the pages of 
Plato, of Aristotle, and of Cicero; but 
you will consult them in vain; for 
you will sometimes see vice decorat- 
ed in the engaging charms of virtue 
and innocence; and, virtue and inno- 
cence are sometimes clothed in the 
mean and unsightly garb of vice. 
Virtue is sometimes condemned and 
vice extolled. Christianity alone af- 
fords a pure and perfect system of 
morality. The waters that flow from 
this source, are pure and salubrious. 
They preserve the soul unto everlast- 
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ing life. Come, therefore, all ye that 
are thirsty, and drink of this living 
water. Believe the scriptures. As 
they only teach us clearly and fully 
the will of God, as they only furnish 
us with that knowledge, which is es- 
sential to us, let us obey the precept 
of the apostle; let us “continue in the 
faith grounded and settled, and be not 
moved away from the hope of the 


gospel.” 
(To be continued.) 


--» @@O~- 


For the Gospel Messenger. 


ON THE MINISTRY AS A DIVINE 
INSTITUTION. 


No. VI. 


CHAPTER IV. continued. 
Ministry under the Gospel. 


Tue Priesthood under the Gospel, 
as under the law, is a divine institu- 
tion. Jesus Christ came into the 
world to fulfil, and to perfect, not to 
destroy. If he had established any 
other order in the Ministry, than what 
God had before established, he would 
have destroyed, and not fulfilled. 
But he was a Prophet like unto Mo- 
ses,a and, therefore, all the spiritual 
ordinances of the sanctuary, and the 
form of the Ministry, given by the 
Almighty, were inviolably preserved. 
In the establishment of his Church, 
our blessed Lord did not leave it to 
the choice of any individual, to as- 
sume the Ministerial office without 
any other authority than his own 
pleasure. The Saviour’s practice is 
a sufficient rule to his church. Out 
of the number of his followers, he first 
appointed. twelve Apostles;b and 
some time afterwards, seventy disci- 

les.c Here were three orders; 
Christ the visible head of the Church, 
while he sojourned on the earth, the 
twelve Apostles, and the seventy. 


And the Holy Ghost has left for our 


a Deut. xviii. 15. 18, Acts iii. 20—25. 
h Mark iii. 14, 15. c Luke x. i, 


f John iv. 1, 2. 


instruction and example, the manner 
in which the divine Head of thp 
Church was pleased to ordain its spj. 
ritual officers. It was his usual cys. 
tom, before he undertook any thing 
of great and striking import, to make 
it a subject of earnest prayer. When, 
therefore, he was about to ordain Mj. 
nisters for his Church, “he went into 
a mountain to pray, and continued all 
night in prayer to God; and when jt 
was day, he chose twelve, whom he 
named Apostles;”d or, in the parallel 
place in St. Mark, “he ordained 
twelve, that they should be with hin, 
and that he might send them forth to 
preach”e the gospel; and, as we are 
told by St. John, to baptise.f To 
preach and to baptise, evidently do 
not comprehend all the duties and 
ordinances of the Ministerial office, 
To ordain, and to administer the 
Lord’s Supper, likewise appertain to 
it; but we see, that neither of these 
important duties was entrusted to the 
Apostles, when Christ first ordained 
them tothe ministry. And the apostles, 
pursuant to our Lord’s example, gave 
the Deacons whom they ordained, 
authority to preach and to baptiseg 
In conformity with this divine insti- 
tution, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church give to their Deacons the 
like authority, and none other. 
Nearly three years after this ap- 
pointment, the Saviour gave a new 
commission to his Apostles. He was 
now about to close his Ministry on 
earth, and to give a permanent form 
to his Curch. He, therefore, insti- 
tuted the holy Sacrament of the Sup- 
per, and gave the Apostles authority 
to consecrate and administer it like- 
wise, in Commemoration of the obla- 
tion and sacrifice, which, in a few 
hours, would be offered as an atone- 
ment for the sins of a guilty world.h 
But here, again, the full ministerial au- 
thority was not conferred. ‘The Apos- 


e Mark iii. 14. 
g Acts vi, 1—7. 
h Luke #xii. 19, 


d Luke vi. 12—17. 


villi. 5. 12. 26 to end. 
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les could now preach, baptise, and 
,iminister the Lord’s Supper, but 
gill they could not ordain. These 
are precisely the powers which the 
Protestant Episcopal Church confers 
upon the Priests or Presbyters, the 
second order of the Ministry. 

After our blessed Saviour’s trium- 
phant resurrection from the grave, he 
conferred on his Apostles the highest 
ecclesiastical authority, that of or- 
daining others to the sacred office, 
and of sending others, as he had sent 
them. This is the peculiar Office of 
the Bishops in the Protestant Episco- 

al Church, and is an authority con- 
ferred by our Lord, on the third, or 
highest order of the Ministry alone, 
to the entire exclusion of the other 
orders. While our Lord sojourned 
upon the earth, he, alone, was the 
visible head of the Church, and he, 
alone, possessed the ordaining power. 
But when he was about to return to 
the mansions of everlasting glory, he 
constituted the Apostles, and the suc- 
cessors in their peculiar office, the 
visible heads of the Church, confer- 
ring, upon each, the same, and equal, 
authority. 

It is here worthy of remark, that 
our Lord did not confer upon the 
Apostles the highest order of the 
Ministry, until after his resurrection. 
This appears to imply the high im- 
portance, and the spiritual nature of 
the Episcopal Office; that it should 
have in it nothing secular or carnal; 
that every thing connected with it, 
should be pure and holy, free from 
worldly feelings, and worldly desires: 
that as the spiritual head of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom on earth, all its la- 
bours of love should be exclusively 
bestowed upon the increase of his 
kingdom among men, and thereby to 
glorify the “Author and finisher of 


our faith.” 


Our Lord’s commission to the or- 
daining order of the Ministry, is in 
these words: “And Jesus came and 
Spake unto them, saying, all power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. 
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Go ye, therefore, and teach [Gr. 
make disciples of | all nations, baptis- 
ing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send 
I you. And when he had said this, 
he breathed on them, and saith unto 
them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: 
whosesoever sins ye reinit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” 
He then desired them to “tarry in the 
city of Jerusalem, until they were en- 
dued with power from on high; 
and we accordingly find, that the 
Apostles waited at Jerusalem, until 
they received an external commission 
and spiritual powers, from the Holy 
Ghost./ 

From the foregoing statement we 
may see, that Christ, himself, consti- 
tuted three distinct orders in the Min- 
istry; giving to each a different, and 
more important, and_ responsible 
commission, at three different times, 
and conferring the power of ordina- 
tion, on the last of the three Orders 
alone. The authority to ordain, we 
see, was not confined to those to 
whom it was immediately given by 
the Saviour, but extended to their 
successors in the same order, through 
all succeeding ages of the Church, 
“Lo, | am with you alway, even un- 
to the end of the world.” ‘This pro- 
mise, evidently alluded to the office 
then conferred upon the Apostles; 
for according to the common course 
of nature, they were soon to leave the 
world; and most of them, we find, 
were actually cut off by the most 
cruel tortures and martyrdom. If 
the Saviour’s prediction was to be 
fulfilled, it could be fulfilled in no oth- 
er way, than through the successors 
in the apostolical office; and if the 


i Matt. xxviii. 18, 19, 20. John xx. 21, 
22, 23. 
k Luke xxiv. 49. 
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commission to disciple, and baptise 
all nations, was to continue unto the 
end of the world, then the rest of-the 
commission was to continue likewise. 

I know it has been objected, that 
the word aiun, may be applied to an 
age of the world, +s well as to the du- 
ration of the world itself; but in either 
case oyr Lord’s meaning is the same. 
The ancient Jews reckoned three 
ages, each consisting of 2000 years; 
viz. 2000 before the law, 2000 under 
the law, and 2000 under the Messiah; 
the last of which was to continue until 
the consummation of all things. If, 
then, his promise to be with his Apos- 
tles unto the end of the world, is not 
to be understood according to the vul- 
gar translation, his being with them 
through the last age of the world, or 
the Christian dispensation, amounts 
to the same thing. ‘There is a confir- 
mation of this view of the subject, in 
John xiv. 16. “I will pray the Fa- 
ther, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with 
you for ever;” where azona ts used in 
the same sense. The offices of the 
Comforter, as well as the atonement 
of the Saviour, will be essentially ne- 
cessary to man, until the Church be- 
comes triumphant in heaven. 

On consulting the sacred text we 
shall find that, the Apostles, by vir- 
tue of the Saviour’s authority, increa- 
sed the number of their own body. 
Matthias was ordained,m and so was 
Barnabas.n “James, the Lord’s bro- 
ther,” was likewise an Apostle,o and 
Paul was miraculously called to the 
Apostleship, by our Lord himself.p 
These four, were added to the eleven 
Apostles who constituted the college; 
and we shall see in the sequel, that 
Timothy, Titus, Epaphroditus, &c. 
were likewise ordained to the same 


office. 
A PARISH MINISTER. 


--@ Be... 
Honour your parents, and your 
children will honour you. Asiat. Pro. 


n Acts xiv. 14. 
p Acts ix. 1—19. 


m Acts i. 26. 
o Gal. i. 19. 


A Prayer for Spiritual Improvement in time of Sickness. 


[ Nov, 
For the Gospel Messenger. 


A PRAYER 


For Spiritual Improvement in time of 
Sickness. 


O most mighty God and mercifi| 
Father, who “scourgest those thoy 
lov est, and chastisest those thou wil 
receive;”a tet thy loving correction 
purify my heart from all iniquity, and 
make me more acceptable to thee, b 
my present humiliation and distress, 
O let me “learn thy statutes’ in this 
school of affliction; let me seek thee 
in it earlyse and “when my heart is 
overwhelmed, lead me,” O lead me, 
“to the Rock that is higher than I." 
Let me “hear the rod,” and lear 
“who hast appointed it;’’e let it awa. 
ken me from my former security in 
sin, and let me sensibly find, that 
thou, O Lord, hast chastised me for 
my eternal good. Let me feel that 
“it is good for me to have been afilic- 
ted,”f that I may be a “partaker of 
thy holiness,”g and “joy in the God 
of my salvation.” | 

Teach me, most gracious God, by 
this proof of thy Fatherly correction, 
to be more submissive to thy will, 
more obedient to thy laws, more de- 
voted to thy glory, more sincerely 
repentant of my past transgressions, 
and to seek more earnestly “the 
things which belong to my peace.” 
And as thou didst in the old time, 
prolong the days of many of thy ser- 
vants, on their “hearty repentance,” 
and sincere intention to lead a new 
life, so, do thou, “O thou Preserver of 
Men;”k most graciously “prolong my 
days here on earth, that I may live to 
thee;’7 that I may serve thee more 
faithfully, and prepare myself to ap- 
pear, more acceptably, in thy dread 
presence, in the great day of recom- 
pense. Let nothing separate mec 


a Heb. xii. 6. b 
c Hos. v. 15. d Ps. Ixi. 2. 

e Mic. vi. 9. * Pac cxix. 71. 
; Heb. xii. 10. A Hab. iti. 18. 
t Luke xix. 42. k Job vii. 20. 
? Liturgy. 


Ps. cxix. 71. 
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fom thy love.» Let me experience 
the blessing of thy protecting Provi- 
dence. Shelter me under “the sha- 
dow of thy wings, until my calami- 
ties are overpast.”m Let it be my 
whole care and study, to provide oil 
for my lamp,n and to trim and adorn 
my soul for eternity; that so, “all the 
days of my appointed time, I may 
wait till my change come,”o and be 
ready whensoever it shall please my 
Lord to call me, whether it be “at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning.”p And 
0, graciously enable me, continually 
to keep in view the time when I shall 
lie down in the dust; that I may nev- 
er think, nor do, any thing without 
considering, how it will appear to the 
Judge of the Quick and Dead, at the 
day of my visitation. 

© Father of Mercies, make me to 
abhor sin, as hateful to thy purity and 
holiness, and deadly to my own soul. 
“Comfort me now after the time that 
thou hast afflicted me, and for the 
days wherein I have sufiered adver- 
sity."g Bring me out of the furnace 
of affliction, as pure, as silver seven 
times purified by fire. Pour into my 
wounded soul, the sweet influences of 
thy Holy Spirit. Surround me with 
the light of thy countenance. Make 
me content with whatever may be the 
issue of my present trials, because it 
will be the result of thy blessed will. 
Raise my affections from earth to 
heaven; and, “as the hart panteth af- 
ter the water-brooks, so let my soul 
pant after thee, O Lord my God3’’r 
for “whom have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is none upon earth that I 
desire in comparison of  thee;’’s 
therefore, most merciful Father, “hear 
my prayer and my supplication from 


heaven thy dwelling place, and when 
“Quicken 


m Ps. lwii. 1. n Matt. xxv. 1—14. 
0 Job xiv. 14, p Mark xii. 35. 

q Ps. xe. 15. r Ps. xiii. 1. 

s Ps, Ixxiii. 24. t 1 Kings viii. 30. 
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me, for thy mercies sake, and for thy 


righteousness sake bring my soul out 
of trouble.”» Give me a sure confi- 
dence in thy power, thy mercy, and 
thy promises. Let the remembrance 
of all thy past mercies comfort me, 
and be to me an assurance of thy fu- 
ture blessings. Give me a_ saving 
knowledge of God my Redeemer. 
Cleanse me in the fountain which 
was opened for me in Zion;z and 
finally, for thy mercies sake in Christ 
Jesus, save me with an everlasting 
salvation, through the merits and in- 
tercession of thy ever adorable Son, 
our blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


Beee.- 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


®X.. 11. 


Time has been measured on earth, 
since the creation of light; bué in hea- 
ven, it began with the existence of 
the first created being, whether angel 
or archangel, or by whatever name 
or dignity revealed in the Scriptures. 
Whatever Being was in existence 
when the first celestial being was cre- 
ated, was, necessarily, the uncreated, 
self-existent God. 

Jesus Christ was “before all things, 
and by him all things consist; for by 
him were all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visi- 
ble and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers; all things were crea- 
ted by him and for him.” Ceol. i. 
16, 17. 

Then as Christ necessarily existed 
before he created the first celestial 
being, and was in existence before 
time was marked by any creative act, 
he must, necessarily, be the self-ex- 
istent Gop, whom it is our duty to 


obey and to adore. 
A BIBLE CHRISTIAN 


v Bishop Andrews’ Devotions. 
uv Zech. xiii. 1. Heb. ix. 14 
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Dissertation on the Peatateuch. (Nor, 
ported from the Choctaw School; 4 
number of children had gone to ayo, 
ther room for religious instruction, by 
one refused to go, saying, “I ap 
afraid they will ask my feelings, ang 
I have nothing to tell. I don’t fe 
any thing.” S. 


ay 6 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
ON BORROWING SERMONS. 


- 
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“Ir a preacher makes use of any 
part of another man’s works in his 
sermons,” says St. Chrysostom, “the 
borrowing of so many words [of 
course he means without due acknow- 
ledgment, will be deemed a greater 
disgrace to him, than if he had stolen 
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so much money; nay, sometimes the 
bare suspicion of such a thing will do 
it, though the man be innocent.” On 
the Priesthood, b. v.c. 1. 

In the book of Jeremiah (xxiii. 
$1.) we have this remarkable asser- 
tion: “Therefore, gbehold, I am 
against the prophets, saith the Lord, 
that steal my words, every one from 
his neighbour;” on which the pious 
Henry thus comments, “They stole 
their sermons, their Mpressione, and 
mingled them with their own, as 
hucksters mingle bad wares with 
some good to make them vendible.” 

There are very few of the clergy in 
this country who use the sermons of 
others without acknowledgment. 
Where circumstances prevent a Min- 
ister from preparing a sermon, there 
can be no objection to his telling the 
flock so, and reading to them a homi- 


For the Gospel Messenger. 


‘Study the Scriptures; therein are cop. 
tained the words of eternal life; they have 
God for their author, salvation for their 
end, and truth without any mixture of 
error for their matter.’ Locke. 


Tue antiquity and divine authority 
of the sacred scriptures give to every 
thing connected with their history not 
only a vital interest in the estimation 
of the Christian, but a corresponding 
influence in the opinion of the philo- 
sopher and the inquirer after truth. 
Even the sceptic and the unbeliever 
misled by the ignis fatuus glimmer 
of a false imagination, and lost in the 
darkness of infidelity, even they, 
when they arrive at that point, termi- 
nating time, when the light of truth 
shines bright and unobscured, when 
the shadows of human judgment flee 


Lh SES 
o 


cake 


ae before the beams of eternity a 
aN ly, a lecture, or some approved ser- break upon the view, even they 

va. mon, plainly showing the book in his are then willing to allow to allow ‘ 

ra hand, and not writing it out for fear the Bible, “the only book in which 

2) of some pious persons mistaking the God has ‘spoken to mankind,” the 

ee fact. O. importance it demands. 

ia Dent 

0 “Ye deaf to truth! peruse this parson’d 

0 ; f For the Gospel Messenger. page, 

ag i . ‘ And trust for once a prophet and a priest; 
M} CHOCTAW SCHOOL—RELIGIOUS = Men may live fools, but fools they cannot 


EXPERIENCE. 


In one of the settlements lately 
made by benevolent Christians among 
the Indians on our borders, it appears 
the custom was to require the chil- 
dren “to give in,” as the expression 
is, “their experience.” The expedi- 
ency of this custom, even among 
grown persons, may well be ques- 
tioned for the reasons implied in the 
following characteristic anecdote, re- 


die.” 


Among the most interesting por 
tions of holy writ is the Pentateuch, 
considered either as a revelation of 
the character and attributes of Jeho- 
vah, as an authentic system of sacred 
history and chronology, or on ac 
count of its being referred to by the 
Saviour himself, when in the last in- 
structions that he gave to his disciples 
before his ascension, he said, “Thes¢ 
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are the words’ which I spake 


you, while I was yet with you, that 
all things must be fulfilled which 
were written in the Law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms concerning me.” 

Other considerations than the fore- 
going we feel confident are unneces- 
sary to persuade to a perusal of the 
Pentateuch, illustrated as it is, by the 
subjoined Dissertation, which we ear- 
nestly recommend to our readers in 
general, and more especially to the 
biblical student, and those of the 
younger clergy who may not have 
had an opportunity of consulting the 
learned work* from which we have 
transcribed it, with the hope of its 
attracting merited notice and atten- 


tion. E. J. 


A DISSERTATION ON THE PENTATEUCH, 
Or 


e FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES. 


Tuat a revelation from the great 
Ruler of the world is possible, no man 
can doubt or deny; and that it is pro- 
bable, nay, more than probable, that 
it is absolutely necessary, seems a fact 
no less incontestible; and one indeed 
which has been generally allowed by 
the most dispassionate -reasoners. 
Jews and Christians, conformably to 
the dictates of n, and the general 
sense of mankind, not only assert the 
possibility and the necessity of a rev- 
elation, but proclaim to all the world, 
that those books which they call sa- 
cred, do in fact contain a revelation, 
of the sovereign will of God, respect- 
ing the eternal concerns of men. 

Claims of so high a kind certainly 
deserve the most serious discussion: 
they have had that discussion: and all 
the powers of human reason, and hu- 
man learning, have been employed, 
to investigate their truth, and estab- 
lish their authority. The conse- 
quence hath been, that the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of these divine 


* Dodd’s Commentaries. 
Sos, MES.-—-VOL. ]. 
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books have been so fully proved, and 
amply confirmed, that no impartial 
or unprejudiced person can question 
the truth of their divine original: for 
it should at all times be remembered, 
that the genuineness and authenticity 
of these books, naturally and necessa- 
rily infer the divine authority; as re- 
ciprocally, the proof of their divine 
authority infers their genuineness and 
authority. 

The books of Moses, as they are 
the first, so are they the foundation 
of the whole system of our revelation; 
for, could it be supposed that the wri- 
tings of Moses were false or forged, 
the very pillars of Christianity would 
be shaken. It is therefore of great 
consequence to establish the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the books of 
Moses; for, nearly the same argu- 
ments, or at least the same mode of 
reasoning, will serve with respect to 
the other books of the Old Testament. 

The history of Moses is well 
known, as all the traces of it, which 
can in any measure be relied upon, 
or at least which are of any conse- 
quence, are to be found in his own 
invaluable writings. The sacred 
scripture says of him, and no human 
language can add to the eulogium, 
that there arose not a prophet in Is- 
rael, like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
knew face to face. Deut. xxxiv. 10. 

The writings of Moses, as they are 
the most ancient books in the world, 
so do they treat of matters the most 
interesting and important. In five 
books, which the Greek interpreters 
have called by the names we follow, 
and which probably composed on- 
ly one single work, Moses has com- 
prised the history of all ages, from 
the creation of the world, till the end 
of his ministry; and particularly, has 
given us a detail of that covenant, 
which God entered into with the chil- 
dren of Israel; that peculiar people, 
chosen from the rest of the world, as 
the precious depositaries of his truth 
and his promises, concerning the fu- 
ture Redeemer of mankind. These 
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books have constantly been acknow- 
ledged as authentic; and no one ever 
doubted of it till the twelfth century, 
when Rabbi Abenezra started some 
difficulties, which yet he rather insin- 
uated than expressed. The enemies 
to revelation eagerly caught up. and 
as eagerly improved the paradoxes 
which he had advanced; and, be- 
cause there are perhaps a dozen pas- 
saves in the Pentateuch which seem 
to have been added by an extraneous 
hand, they have therefore concluded 
that the Pentateuch is the production 
of an author more recent than Moses, 
who compiled the books of it from 
ancient memoranda which he had 
collected. Our faith by no means 
depends upon this question, deter- 
mine it as we may: the books of sa- 
cred scripture derive not their autho- 
rity from the name of the authors 
whom it pleased God to employ in 
writing them; they derive it from 
themselves; from the things contained 
in them, which have determined the 
universal church to receive them with 
an unanimous consent, as books in- 
spired by the Spirit of God. ‘Though 
the Pentateuch, therefore, could not 
be proved to be the immediate work 
of Moses, infidelity would gain no- 
thing on that account: but, upon eve- 
ry consideration, the proofs to de- 
monstrate him the author of it are so 


Dissertation on ti 


Pentateuch. [Nos, 

‘ supposed that the good Providence 
of God would have permitted the 
whole world to have been deceived 
by such? Would that Providence 
have suffered time to swallow up the 
true records of revelation, in order to 
eternize those of imposture? = 
it not rather, consistently with’every 
attribute of justice and truth, fase 
fully discovered and detected the gla. 
ring deceit? 

Again; we cannot reasonably en- 

tertain a doubt whether there ever 
was such a man as Moses; whether 
he lived in times of the most remote 
antiquity; whether he was the law. 
giver of the Hebrews, and whether 
he did not give them laws whereupon 
their religion and polity were found- 
ed, and subsisted for many genera- 
tions. Upon this subject the tradition 
of all ages, and of all religions, is 
unanimous: indeed the Jews, as they 
exist before us at the present day, 
a living demonstration of the fatt: 
were we allowed to doubt of it, we 
could be sure of nothing. All histo- 
ries must no longer be considered 
other than mere fables; and facts, the 
most firmly established, could claim 
no more credit, than fictions the most 
chimerical. 

A bare inspection of the Penta- 
teuch is sufficient tggprove, both that 
it was from the tine of Moses, and 
that Moses was the author of it: He 


ge ee 


strong, and the objections, on the 
other hand, are so weak, that a good 
mind can never hesitate upon the 
question. P 
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who speaks in it,—though always 
speaking of himself in the third per- 
son, as has been usual with the best 
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There is no book in any degree so 
old as the Pentateuch. The epocha 
assigned to it is prior, by 300 years 
at least, to the fragments of Sanchio- 
natho, which are the oldest of all his- 
torical pieces extant; and more than 
1000 years prior to the date of any of 
the historians which have reached us 
entire. This observation is more im- 
portant than it may perhaps seem at 
first, as hence a very strong presump- 
tion arises, in favour of the authenti- 
city of the books, which go by the 
name of Moses: for, ii these books 
were the work of imposture, can it 


writers of antiquity,—every where 
shows that he is the Moses; that it is 
he himself who writes; that he recei- 
ved orders from God, and that the 
thing is of public notoriety. We find 
there facts, miraculous events, and 
numberless particulars, which no au- 
thor more recent could have inserted 
into a work forged with design. We 
find in it especially a body of laws. 
which certainly never could be the 
production of a hand subsequent to 
Moses; because the form of worship 
and government prescribed by those 
laws, singular as it is, and always 
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submitted ‘to by the Jewish nation, 
must necessarily have been originally 
prescribed by the legislator who im- 


posed it. 
(To be continued.) 


| Seo— 
BISHOP WHITE’S ADDRESS. 


We are happy to have it in our 
power to enrich the pages of the Gos- 
pel Messenger, with an extract from 
the admirable commentary of Bishop 
White, on an interesting question in 
the Ordination office. We happen 
to know, that this is a subject on 
which, not only the Clergy and Can- 
didates for Holy Orders, but several 
of the laity have been desirous of in- 
formation. As an illustration of the 
sense of our Church on the important 
doctrine of divine influences, this is, 
moreover, a valuable document. 


When its* Professors requested the 
President of its Trustees to take a 
journey to this city, to be present at 
the late examination, they doubtless 
expected, that the occasion would not 
conclude without some suggestions, 
tending to excite and to increase your 
energies. Accordingly, he enters on 
that duty. In his address of last year, 
he comprehended more points than 
could be treated of in sufficient ex- 
tent, consistently with reasonable 
limits in regard to time. He now 
confines himself to a single point; 
very important in itself, and admit- 
ting of great variety of improvement. 
It is the prominent pledge which each 
of you is to give of the purity of his 
motive, at his future presentment for 
admission to the lowest grade of the 
Ministry; in the first demand made 


_ by the Bishop in the service—“Do 


you trust, that you are inwardly mo- 
ved by the Holy Ghost, to take upon 
you this office and ministration, to 
serve God, for the promoting of his 


* General Theological Seminary. 
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glory, and the edifying of his peo- 
ple?’ ’—with the answer—*I trust 
so. 

The subject is made a matter of 
trust: very justly; because, if it were 

a state of mind of a higher grade, the 
conden will have done wrong, in 
committing the issue of his admission 
to the result of an examination by 
frail and fallible men. His having 
done so, must have been in conse- 
quence of views, not in harmony 
with the institutions of our Church, 
and therefore not consistent with 
godly sincerity. ‘The trust is of an 
inward moving of the Holy Ghost; 
to be distinguished from the belief of 
the suggestion of immediate revela- 
tion; which belief, if it be demonstra- 
tive of a divine source in the present 
case, must be the same in other in- 
stances, of persons moved—as they 
think—to teach in direct contrariety 
to our constituted ministry, to our 
doctrines, and to our sacraments. 
How then are the motions of the Holy 
Spirit to be distinguished from the 
ordinary operations of our minds? 
The answer may be gathered from 
various places of our institutions. 
One place only shall be mentioned. 
It is in the first part of the homily for 
Whitsunday. The question is dis- 
tinctly put, not with a special vivw to 
the ministry, but doubtless admitting 
application to that subject. The an- 
swer is in the words of St. Paul, in the 
fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, enumerating the religious 
graces of the Christian character. 
Accordingly, whatever emotions of 
the mind come under any of these 
heads, designate the Spirit of grace 
to be their source. ‘To this belongs 
what follows in the question before 
us—“to serve God for the promoting 
of his glory and the edifying of his 
people.” ‘The desire is holy in it- 
self; however cherished, as it ought 
to be, in submission to the authority 
that is to judge of the sufficiency of 
the party: there being ap evident dif- 
ference between the question of the 
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worthiness of the object, and that of 
the necessary requisites of the person 
in pursuit of it; who, with the best 
intentions, may misjudge. 

That the trust expected in the can- 
didate, and to be declared by him, is 
not of such a cast, as to justify his 
committing of himself to the impulse 
of his own persuasion, let loose from 
ecclesiastical restraint, is evident 
from other parts of the service: parti- 
cularly, in the limitation annexed to 
his being authorized to preach, which 
he may not do except by permission 
of the Bishop; and by his promise of 
obedience to the same authority; 
doubtless meaning canonical obedi- 
ence, under a government of law and 
not of will: but improperly promised, 
if the agent were under another au- 
thority, with which the former may 
interfere. 

If it should be imagined, that our 
Church exacts too little at the door to 
the ministry; and, that the minister 
should be required to declare a divine 
call, in terms of a higher grade of 
confidence; the answer is, that the 
objection, were it valid, would apply, 
with equal force, to what we read of 
the Christian ministry in the Scrip- 
tures. Of all the ecclesiastical cha- 
racters which they introduce to our 
notice; whether associated with the 
Apostles in the exercise of a super- 
eminent jurisdiction, as in the cases 
of Timothy and Titus; or, of the or- 
der called indiscriminately Elders 
and Bishops; there is no instance of 
such a special call, as might be a war- 
rant to think lightly of the ecclesias- 
tical: and, what seems to apply still 
more decidedly to the point, there are 
the ample instructions given by St. 
Paul, concerning the qualifications to 
be required alike in the case of a 
Presbyter and in that of a Deacon; in 
which there is no intimation, that in 
the admitting of them to their respec- 
tive orders, there should be a higher 
measure of certainty than that speci- 
fied by our Church. 

These statements are made, in or- 


der to defend the requisition of ou 
ordinal, put in the modest form of the 
trust of the party, rather than in that 
of the assurance of an immediate rey. 
elation to his mind. While it is hop. 
ed, that the exposition is sufficiently 
clear to those to whom it has beep 
addressed; yet, lest there should be 
ambiguity in any of the expressions; 
and further, to give the greater weight 
to the interpretation, there shall be 
recited the sense of Archbishop Sec- 
ker on the point. Others might be 
named to the same effect: but his au- 
thority is preferred, on account of the 
high estimation in which he was held 
by our American churches in their 
colonial state; and because, of all the 
prelates of England, he was the most 
distinguished by an interest taken in 
our concerns. He writes as follows: 
(vol, iv. p. 210.) 

“Candidates for Deacon’s orders 
are asked—Do you trust, that you 
are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost, to take upon you this office 
and ministration? A solemn ques- 
tions and which ought to be well con- 
sidered, before it is answered. Ob- 
serve then, it is not said, Do you feel, 
have you an immediate perception of 
such an impulse from the Holy Ghost, 
as you can distinguish from all other 
inward movements by its manner of 
impressing you: but, do you trust? 
are you on good grounds persuaded?” 

It would be a mistake to suppose, 
that this representation, from the pen 
of a very eminent prelate, places the 
subject ina lower degree of certainty, 
than that which it was intended to 
exclude. On the contrary, while in 
acting under the impulse of a senti- 
ment pressing on the mind, and sup 
posed to be divine, there will be the 
disdain of considerations arising from 
the exercise of the intellect; in the 
other case, the sense of a trust will 
submit to the indispensable condition 
of being bottomed on a comparing of 
personal qualification with the requi- 
sitions of Scripture, and on conform!- 
ty to ecclesiastical order. It is all 
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important, that these should be re- 
garded by candidates for the ministry, 
lest, what was designed to be descrip- 
tive of a well-grounded trust, should 
prove the excitement of a mere phan- 
tasm, not having a relation to the es- 
sential qualifications for the ministry; 
however powerful the drawing, on 
which so mistaken a confidence may 
have been placed. 

If, agreeably to the present state- 
ments, the idea of the trust is to be 
accommodated to the test of a stand- 
ard, according to which the determi- 
nation of the candidate is to be made, 
he may be sure, that, at the least, it 
excludes motives- not sanctioned by 
correct views of Gospel® truth and 
duty. 

Much needs not be said, in the ap- 
plication of this to what St. Peter has 
interdicted under the name of “filthy 
lucre:” that is, pecuniary inducement 
tothe ministry. If it has sometimes 
brought unworthy men into the de- 
partment, which indeed cannot be 
denied; so little of emolument is at- 
tached to clerical labours in the Uni- 
ted States, that there is not the pro- 
bability of a very extensive operation 
of a principle so unworthy: at least 
among young men whose education 
opens more profitable departments to 
their prospects.* On the contrary, 
it will hardly be denied by those the 
most addicted to the bringing of the 
charge of avarice against the Clergy, 
that it is not uncommon, to find in 
their ranks the possessors of talents, 
which would have elevated to the sta- 
tions in civil life, the most connected 


* In the delivery of these sentiments, 
there was the recollection of what may be 
considered as an exception—accession to 
the ministry, from disappointment in se- 
cular occupations. Unquestionably, this 


_ & an evil to be guarded against, by strict 


attention te the circumstances of every 
particular case; without discouragement 
of accession of worthy labourers in the 
Vineyard from the said source: of which 
there have been many instances, produced 
by religious impressions, and by desires 
*f more extensive usefulness. 


as well with the weight of influence, 
as with that of wealth; and this re- 
mark is made, without an exclusive 
view to our own religious pale. 

Independently on pecuniary consi- 
derations, the vanity of the display of 
talents may be a drawing to the min- 
istry. It is not so sordid a motive as 
the other, but not in the least more 
holy, or a ground for the trust that is 
to be declared. In some respects, it 
is, of the two, the most carefully to 
be guarded against. For, while the 
love of money is sure to meet with 
discouragement, and may meet with 
its cure, in the censure and the dises- 
teem of the world; the love of admi- 
ration may be made to pass for laud- 
able ambition, or even for holy zeal. 
Not only so, whereas the former can- 
not but be matter of consciousness to 
the persons contaminated by it; the 
latter may be the effect of that frailty 
of human nature, which renders us 
incompetent judges of our own tal- 
ents and of our own acquirements; 
especially at a time of life, when we 
are the most susceptible of flattering 
expectations, and the least aware of 
the innumerable causes of disappoint- 
ment. 

Although what has been said, is 
merely discouragement of unworthy 
motives; yet it will not be irrelative 
to the prospects of those addressed, 
to admonish every one of them, that, 
in the event of his future admission to 
the ministry, if, going beyond the ex- 
pectation, of a reasonable support 
from it, which he may not only right- 
fully entertain, but may become a du- 
ty to those dependent on him, he 
should fall under the already alluded 
to™eensure of the Apostle St. Peter; 
which may also be chargeable on the 
pressing of reasonable claims in a 
worldly spirit; or, if he should adopt 
a course of conduct, producing in 
himself and others, what another 
Apostle has stigmatized under the 
names of “envy, strife, railings, and 
evil surmisings;” which we often find 
to arise from ambition or from vanity 
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in their respective forms; or if, in any 
other way, he should entertain pro- 
jects, which cannot be brought under 
that precious saying of the Apostle 
the last mentioned—“I seek not 
yours, but you;” in any of these or of 
the like cases, he will have cause to 
look back on the declaration which 
he now contemplates in prospect, of 
a trust that he was moved by the Ho- 
ly Ghost, to take on himself the min- 
istry of the Gospel. That divine 
Avent, has not wasted his energies in 
such a cause; but, on the contrary, 
may be considered as addressing the 
candidate with the demand—“Why 
dost thou preach my law, or take my 
covenant into thy mouth” 

These remarks, relate to the ab- 
sence of unworthy casts of character: 
but the subject will not have been 
sufficiently opened, without the men- 
tion of some positive attributes; inde- 
pendently on which, we may reason- 
ably conclude, that there is not a 
ground for the declaration exacted by 
the Charch. 

It cannot be a mistake to affirm, 
that to warrant the trust spoken of, 
the party must be conscious of his be- 
ing, as to inward character and out- 
ward conduct, an approved subject of 
that dispensation of grace, of which it 
will be his duty to invite others to be 
partakers. He may have been 
brought within the Christian cove- 
nant, by the pious care of those who 
had the guardianship of his infancy; 
under the same, he may have receiv- 
ed a religious education; and, by the 
grace of God, he may have improved 
it. Having been thus “called to a 
state of salvation,” as is recogniged 
by the Catechism of our Church 
may have “continued in the same,” 
as is expressed in the same instru- 
ment: doubtless, not without errors 
arising from frailty, yet not in subjec- 
tion to known and habitual sin, cut- 
ting off from the merey of God in 
Christ. Or, having incurred such 
apostacy, he may have been restored 
through the merits of the Mediator, 


at the cost of humiliation and sincere 
repentance. In either case, he mug 
be in the state which warrants the 
approaching of God as a reconciled 
Father in Christ. To use the words 
of our Church in the article of the 
xxx1x which has been more Misin- 
terpreted than any other (xvit): “he 
must feel in himself the Spirit of 
Christ”’—not in any sensations which 
can be brought under the head of en. 
thusiasm; but, as the article proceeds 
to define, “by the mortifying of the 
works of the flesh, and the earthly 
members, and the drawing up of the 
mind to high and heavenly things.” 

this being manifested by what is said 
in another 6f the articles (x11) which 
requires good works as “springing 
necessarily out of a true and lively 
faith; insomuch, that by them a live- 
ly faith may be as evidently known, 
as a tree discerned by the fruit.” Our 
Church knows no other ground of 
assurance than that defined. In this, 
she faithfully follows the Scriptures: 
since, in them, certainty in the im- 
portant concern is never rested on a 
persuasion tin the mind, or on a reve 
lation to it; but always, on some such 
test as where we read—“ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I com- 
mand you;’” and—*“this is the love 
of God, that we keep his command- 
ments3” and—“the fruit of the Spirit 
is in all goodness, and righteousness, 
and truth;” and—“that ye put off, 
concerning the former conversation, 
the old man, which is corrupt accord- 
ing to the deceitful lusts; and be re- 
newed in the spirit of your mind; 
and that ye put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righte- 
ousness and true holiness.” If the 
candidate have no evidence of a state 
of acceptance with God, resting on 
the grounds set forth, it may be ‘said 
to him in reference to the ministry— 
“thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter.” Thou art not likely to sus- 
tain its duties, or to have a relish for 
its consolations; and thou canst not 
betake thyself to any occupation, 
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which may either be begun or conti- 


nued in by thee, with so much hazard 
to thy soul. 

Next in importance to the settling 
of the mind of the candidate on the 
only sure foundation, as the subject 
regards himself, is a deeply rooted 
desire of being instrumental, to the 
fringing of others to be partakers 
with him of the benefits of the Gos- 
el dispensation. It is not more cer- 
tain, that the Christian Church was 
established by the arm of Omnipo- 
tence, than that there was grafted on 
it a divinely instituted ministry, for 
the purpose of making known its 
glad tidings, in every way in which 
there may be ability and opportunity 
for the work. Accordingly, if the 
candidate have not at heart the con- 
version of sinners, the edification of 
the godly, and the extending of the 
prospects of all from the transitory 
things of time to the “life and immor- 
tality” which has been “brought to 
light” to them by the Gospel; if this 
weighty work be not felt in a pres- 
sure on his conscience and his affec- 
tions; if it be not habitually with him 
a subject of prayer, and if he be not 
prepared to prefer it to his personal 
ease and gratification, he cannot be 
under the holy influence in question. 
There must be some measure of the 
unction of the same spirit, in Chris- 
tian men of every grade; who, how- 
ever, have their respective callings, 
which cause the salvation of their fel- 
low-men to be matter only of occa- 
sional concern: but it is the occupa- 
tion of the minister of the Gospel; 
and, if he be not prepared to enter 
on his profession with this under- 
standing of its end and aim, he pre- 
varicates in saying that he trusts— 
for he has no warrant to trust—that 
he does it to promote the glory of 


God, and the edification of his peo- 


ple. 

To the two grounds of trust stated, 
we may reasonably add a third—that 
of being possessed of the requisite 
qualifications. This must be confes- 
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sed a matter of peculiar delicacy; 
especially if the party feel the weight 
of that saying of an Apostle, under a 
sense of the magnitude of the work— 
“who is sufficient for these things?” 
The same Apostle, however, has spo- 
ken of “the treasures of the Gospel” 
as Gommnitted to earthen vessels, “for 
the express purpose, that the excel- 
lence of the power may be of God, 
and not of us.” Accordingly, it hav- 
ing pleased him to appoint, as his 
agents, men with their infirmities and 
their imperfections; we ought not to 
entertain such ideas of Christiag, hu- 
mility, as would repel from theMhin. 
istry all besides the arrogant and the 
vain. Where personal piety is une- 
quivocal; and where it exists in unity 
with zeal for the inculcating of the 
truths and the holy morality of the 
Gospel; qualification as to other 
points may, consistently with modes- 
ty, be a subject of trust; provided 
there be submission to the determina- 
tion of those, who, as one ef our arti- 
cles (xxii) speaks, “have public au- 
thority given them, in the congrega- 
tion, to call and send ministers into 
the Lord’s vineyard.” Under disre- 
gard of this, the party is so far from 
being authorized 19 entertain the trust 
in question, that he manifests unfit- 
ness fur the sphere, into which, con- 
trary to Gospel order, he would in- 
trude. If, after admission to the 
ministry, there should be disregard of 
the constituted authggity, and of the 
appointed order of Church; it is 


the matter concerning whigh there 
has been an admonition from the be- 


ginning, in that intimation of St. Paul 
—“God is not the author of confu- 
sion, but of peace.” The contrary 
to this may wear the garb of religious 
zeal: but it is one of the ways, and 
there are many of them, in which we 
find verified the saying of the same 
Apostle, that “Satan is transformed 
into an angel of light.” 

After this exposition of a very im- 
portant demand, to be made at the 
door of entrance to the ministry; it 
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will not be irrelevant to divert the 
discourse from those who have been 
principally the objects of it, to the 
Trustees and to the Professors of the 
institution, in a respectful recommen- 
dation to them, that in the govern- 
ment to be exercised, and in the 
course of instruction to be giv¥en, 
while due pains will certainly be be- 
stowed on proficiency in theological 
attainments, there may not be lost 
sight of the excitement of devout af- 
fections, with an accompaniment of 
all the graces of the Christian charac- 
ter in the hidden man of the heart. 
with some, this matter is submitted 
to a species of inquisition, not known 
in the institutions of our Church; 
and, as we suppose, liable to be abu- 
sed to tyranny and to hypocrisy. 
Still, except in instances of an extra- 
ordinary talent for concealment, 
there will be verified those sayings of 
Scripture—“out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh,” and 
—the tree is known by its fruits.” 
Considering the time which will be 
spent by the Students in the Semina- 
ry before attainment to its honours, 
there will generally be a develope- 
ment of character within the term: an 
advantage, in which the Professors 
will have better opportunities of ob- 
servation, than the Bishops; to whom 
the presentments for orders are to be 
subsequently made; and who, in gen- 
eral, cannot take particular . cogni- 
zance of the candidates, during the 
year in which, Mereeably to the ca- 
nons, ye are subjects of inquiry. 
This is‘Mentioned as ground for the 
suggestion, that in cases in which 
there shall be little or no evidence of 
religious sensibility, it will be sub- 
stantial charity, at this early stage of 
the course on which the parties have 
entered without due consideration, to 
advise the abandoning of the design: 
there being wanting the qualification, 
without which, there will not be sanc- 
tified to their proper uses any other 
qualifications which may be acquired. 
This is not to be understood, as coun- 
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tenancing any species of devout exer. 
cise, alien from that of the services of 
the Church. With some, no enga- 
gedness in the latter will be held to 
be indicative of real piety, if there be 
not the effusions as unlike to them as 
possible, in the properties in which 
they have been generally acknoy. 
ledged to excel. This is not the d@ 
votion, which it is here the object to 
exact or torecommend. On the con. 
trary, in the case of views so alien 
from the spirit of our religiou® exer. 
cises; and especially, where the party 
may rest his call to the ministry ona 
ground not known in the institutions 
of our Church, it would be commen. 
able to discourage an entrance on its 
duties. In such a person, it would 
be a more consistent error, to set at 
nought all human agency in the trans. 
action; and in his condescending to 
be a subject of this, there is more of 
the wisdom of the serpent, than of 
the innocency of the dove. 


—p—- 


From the Christian Observer. 


INCOMPATIBILITY OF THE MINIS. 
TERIAL OFFICE WITH SCHOOL- 
KEEPING. 


Wuen two offices, of whatever 
kind, are combincd in the same per- 
son, there will constantly be hazard 
that one of them may be preferred at 
the expense of the other. The man 
has, as it were, “too masters; and is 
in danger of hating the one and lov- 
ing the other, or of holding to the 
one and despising the other.” Al- 
low that the two masters are not, like 
those of whom our Saviour speaks, 
irreconcilably adverse, invariably de- 
manding diametrically opposite ser- 
vice. Allow them to be two whom 
it is possible and lawful to serve, in 
conjunction. Still there will always 
remain cause for apprehension, that 
the ove or the other does not receive 
his just proportion of service; that 
the one has a more efficacious hold 
on the inclinations than the other; 
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that the concerns of the master less 
beloved, are, in a greater or less de- 
gree, sacrificed to those of him, for 
whom, a more warm or more inte- 
rested regard is entertained. 

In the case before us, the disadvan- 
tage may be thrown on the side of 
thy pupils. The tutor, it may hap- 
pen, has undertaken the employment 
with reluctance. His heart, be it 
assumed, was much in his ministry. 
He has superadded the new occupa- 
tion from necessity, for the sake of 
his family, for bread. He feels it an 
oppressive and irksome burden. He 
dislikes it as unwonted, wearisome, 
in itself unpleasant, interfering with 
favourite habits, and pursuits, and 
studies. The time which he assigns 
to it he pares down with the narrow- 
est limits, in which he can persuade 
his conscience to acquiesce. The 
time which he does give he seldom 
gives otherwise than grudgingly. 
Even the time which he does give, 
he does not give thoroughly. His 
mind, during the hours of a lesson, is 
continually wandering, and he often 
knows that he is taking opportuni- 
ties of wandering among foreign ob- 
jects. While the scholar is sticking 
fast in a passage of Virgil, or stam- 
mering out a rule in the Grammar, 
the master is scribbling the skeleton 
of a sermon, or pondering the im- 
port of a controverted text. And it 
is not until a long pause of silence on 
the part of the disconsolate pupil has 
taken place, that the instructer is 
roused from his reverie, or calls back 
his attention. Out of school hours, 
there is a similar remissness. Thus, 
while the ignorance of some parents 
discovers no ground of complaint; 
while the negligence or the easiness 
of others is well satisfied; and while 


- the lurking dissatisfaction of others, 


more observant and more quicksight- 

ed, is expended in ruminating on the 

difficulty of finding a tutor in all re- 

spects free from objection: the 

youths are neither instructed nor 

guarded with the patient, watchful 
GOB. MES.—VOL. I. 


solicitude, conformable to the obli- 
gation which the tutor has contract- 
ed, and to the stipend which he re- 
quires. 

Such is occasionally the result of 
the combination of offices before us, 
But it is not the prevailing eficect, 
The ordinary consequence is the di- 
minution of ministerial usefulness; 
the preference voluntary or involun- 
tary, of the pupils to the parish. ‘The 
diminution of ministerial usefulness, 
even when it is the decided purpose 
of the clergyman not to prefer his pu- 
pils to his parish, can scarcely fail to 
ensue in most cases; if the clergyman 
be not a man of extraordinary zeal, 
strength. and determination. Attend- 
ance on the school room, necessarily 
requires from the tutor, a considera- 
ble portion of the wseable hours, if I 
may be allowed the term. in every 
day, Sundays excepted. His parish 
must be very small, or peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced, if the daily defaleation of 
these hours from its niinister will not 
be considerably disadvantageous to 
its spiritual interests; or if the appli- 
cation of a material part of the alien- 
ated time to those interests, would 
not have been likely to produce un- 
der the divine*blessing, extensive be- 
nefit. But the curtailment of time 
by no means constitutes the amount 
of the loss. The minister has not 
merely expended the hours, but he 
has laboured in them. He has em- 
ployed them in the work of tuition, 
They have been making unceasing 
demands on his faculties and on his 
spirits, and now dismiss him compa- 
ratively jaded and vapid, and needing 
relaxation and rest, to new business 
and new cares, the composition of 
his sermons and the visiting of his 
people. ” 

But unhappily there are two gene- 
ral causes, which have an inherent 
tendency to lead the tutor practically, 
however unintentionally, to give a 
prefercnce to his pupils rather than 
to his flock, in the distribution of his 
attention between the two parties; a 
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tendency so powerful, that its opera- 
tion, unless it be combated with con- 
scientious and unabating vigilance, 
will produce habitual and increasing 
evil. In the first place, the occupa- 
tions of the school room come regu- 
larly at their stated periods of the 
morning and of the afternoon. They 
do not admit of change or of procras- 
tination. The lesson must be heard, 
and the exercise inspected, at the 
wonted hours; or the whole system of 
tuition is deranged, and the day is 
completely put out of its course and 
thrown into irrecoverable disorder. 
Hence these occupations are seldom 
interrupted or delayed. If any acci- 
dental business suddenly exacts a lit- 
tle time, that time is generally taken 
from the portion which tuition leaves 
vacant. If a visit is to be paid, if a 
stranger is to be received, if the pecu- 
niary accounts of the pupils are to be 
drawn up, if letters are to be written 
to their parents, all is to be transact- 
ed in the hours not appropriated to 
the business of teaching. The school 
room cannot furnisu any quota. On 
the other hand, the occurring act of 
the ministerial function (I speak not 
of stated services to be performed 
within the walls of the church) will 
very frequently bear a little postpone- 
ment. The sick man whom it was 
intended to visit to-day is not in dan- 
er, and may be visited to-morrow. 

he sermon which was to have been 
begun this afternoon may be com- 
menced in the morning; and if fresh 
obstacles should arise, an old one 
may be preached. That which will 
bear postponement, is eventually post- 
poned. In many cases the postpone- 
ment is not followed by any visible 
evil, and may in itself be a matter of 
indifference. But in the mean time 
a habit of postponement is forming: 
a habit of postponing the parishioner 
to the pupil; a habit sliding forward 
from small thines to greater; a habit 
continually recurring; a habit incor- 
porating its if with the character and 
uitimately perhaps eating away the 
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substance of its ministerial usefulness 
of its ministerial fidelity. 

Ir: the next place, the influence of 
private interest, in whatever degree jt 
may affect the individual tutor, wij 
commonly act upon him to the dezy. 
ment of the parish. Augmented ¢. 
ertions in his clerical labours promise 
no particular benefit to his finances, 
His ecclesiastical salary is fixed; and 
whether he be lukewarm or strenuous 
in his functions, he is legally entitled 
to it, and receives it. But to distin. 
guish himself by diligence and ability 
in the capacity of tutor, holds forth 
the prospect of speedy, important, 
and durable recompense. His repu 
tation is elevated. Applications for 
admission crowd upon him. He now 
thinks that he can contrive to manage 
an additional, and another additional 
youth. He feels himself authorized 
to make additions to his terms. He 
forms connexions with wealthy or 
noble patrons, through whose favour 
conciliated by his successful skill and 
activity as the preceptor of their chil- 
dren, he looks with confidence, for 
preferment in the church. 

The two occupations, then, of min- 
ister and tutor may run on_ together, 
like the two sides of a bowl, in paral 
lel lines: but there is a bias always 
lodged on the same side. If the ef 
fect, of that perpetual bias is to be 
withstood, it can only be by stediast 
watchfulness and prayer. Let not 
the tutor deceive himself into a per- 
suasion, that he shall deliver himself 
from it by employing an assistant. 
He may lessen his difficulties and his 
temptations: but a formidable amount 
will remain. He will constantly be 
in danger of devolving on that assist 
ant the principal part, if not the 
whole of the weekly and private du- 
ties of the parish, that he may give 
more of his own attention to his pu 
pils. And he will uniformly know 
and feel that his own credit, and all 
the consequent benefits which he ex 
pects from its continuance and from 
its increase, must ultimately depend, 
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not on the estimation in which his 
assistants may be held, but on the 
qualifications of which he shall prove 
himself, as a preceptor, to be perso- 


nally possessed. mi Be 
= @@O--- 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
ON REVIVALS. 


{x reading some of our religious 
newspapers, we frequently meet with 
the term “revival,’’ and I must con- 
fess my ignorance of its precise 
meaning. ‘That something is resusci- 
tated which has been dead, or brought 
back to a state in which it had veen 
before, is, probably, the meaning in- 
tended. If this be the case, then the 
subjects of revivals have formerly 
been hopefully religious, but have 
fallen from grace, and now are revi- 
ved from their spiritual languor, or 
death, by the powerful and miracu- 
lous operations of the Holy Ghost. 
But very young persons are said to 
be the subjects of these “revivals,” 
and if this be the case, then the same 
might, in some measure, be said of 
the Apostolical Rite of Confirmation 
in the Episcopal Church, which is a 
personal renewal of the promises 
made at Baptism, and is a “revival” 
of the divine life, which was begun 
when that Sacrament was adminis- 
tered. Not professing to be a theo- 
logian, I could not satisfy myself on 
the subject, until a few days ago I 
took up the Posthumous Sermons of 
an eminent Congregational Minister 
of West Springfield, Connecticut, 
where I was delighted to find, in an 
able, and very interesting Memoir of 
his life, written by himself, an ac- 
count of what “revivals,” in his opi- 


_ Bion, ought to be. I have transcribed 


the passage for insertion in the Gos- 
pel Messenger, if the Editors should 
think it may afford instruction to oth- 
ers as it has done to me. 

It may be interesting to some of 


my readers to state, that the Rev. 
Joseph Lathrop, D. D. the author of 
these Sermons, was a man of distin- 
guished eminence in the Church to 
which he belonged; of liberal educa- 
tion and sentiments, and greatly be- 
loved for his charity and piety, by 
all who knew him As an evidence 
of his talents and industry, it is stated 
in the discourse delivered at his fune- 
ral, that “he left behind him about 
five thousand MS. Sermons.”” The 
writings which I have seen of this 
great and good man, are 2 volumes of 
Sermons, one of them posthumous; 
“Christ’s Warning to the Churches 
to beware of False Prophets:” an 
excellent work on the Ministry, 
wherein he insists upon the necessity 
of an uninterrupted succession from 
the Apostles: and “Discourses on the 
Mode and Subjects of Christian Bap- 
tism;” a very orthodox and use.ul 
litle work. He died Dec. 31st, 
1820, aged 89 years and two months, 
and in the 65th year of his ministry. 
VETULUS. 


I have endeavoured to guard my 
people, says this pious man, against 
an error too common, where religious 
conferences are much attended; I 
mean, substituting these in the place 
of divine institutions, and making 
them a kind of thermometer, by 
which to prove the degree of heat and 
cold in religious zeal. When we hear 
of a revival of religion in any place, 
the unusual frequency and the gene- 
ral attendance on lectures and confer- 
ences by day and by night are addu- 
ced as decisive evidences of it. When 
these meetings become less frequent, or 
less full, it is said, “Religion appears 
to be on the decline.” We ought al- 
ways to place religion where the 


scripture has placed it, in holiness of 


heart and life; and to regard devo- 
tiorral duties as instrumental to this 
end. We are never to place the es- 
sence of religion in things which are 
Lut the means of it. | 


oS re 
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A serious man froma neighbouring 
parish, being one evening at my 
house on secular business, took occa- 
sion to inform me, that there was a 
great revival of religion in his vicini- 
ty. I expressed my satisfaction in 
the intelligence; but asked him, 
wherein the happy revival discovered 
itself: Whether the people appeared 
to be more humble, more condescend- 
ing, more meck and peaceable, more 
kind and charitable, better united in 
their social relations, more virtuous 
in their manners, &c. He could not 
answer particularly with respect to 
these things; but said, “People were 
much engaged in attending religious 
me*tings; they had private lectures 
as often as any transient preacher 
could be obtained; and they had con- 
ferences very frequently—almost ev- 
ery evening.” I observed to him, 
that an attendance on the word 
preached was highly important, and 
a hopeful indication; but asked him, 
how it was on the Lord’s day; whe- 


ther they attended to the instituted 
worship of that day better than they 


used to do: (for IT knew they had 
been shamefully negligent of that du- 
ty.) “Why—no—” said he, “we 
don’t go to meeting on the sabbath.” 
What, I inquired, do you neglect 
God’s institutions to observe your 
own? The prophet marks this asa 
token of the decay of religion among 
the Jews. He answered, “We do 
not like our parish minister very 
well.” T observed to him, that if 
they had a minister, who did not 
preach the gospel, this was a reason 
why Ae should leave the pulpit; not 
why they should leave the meeting- 
house; and they ought to take regu- 
lar measures for his removal, and the 
introduction of a better man. “O,” 
said he, “I don’t pretend, but that he 
preac hes the gospel; but there are 
some subjects, on which he does not 
preach.” Perhaps he preaches on 
them, when you are absent. He con- 
tinued, “I don’t like his manner of 
preaching. He is not so fervent, so 


On Revivals. 
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engaged, as I wish; he uses his pun 
too much,” &c. Friend, said J, y 
well remember, that Paul, Apellog 
and Cephas all preached in Corinth, 
They preached the same gospel; but 
had different voices, and different 
modes of speaking. And amon 
their hearers, one said, I am of Paul; 
another I am of Apollos; anda third, 
I am of Cephas. Now on this occa. 
sion, Paul told them, they were car. 
nal. Apply this to yourself. . On 
the authority of Paul, I tell you, that 
you are carnal. He answered, “TI do 
not see, but that it is so.” He had 
the honesty to confess his fault; whe. 
ther he had the virtue to reform, I do 
not know. 

Occasional meetings and _ private 
conferences may be very useful, if 
properly conducted; but they are 
matters of christian discretion, not of 
divine institution. I know of no 
apostolic precept or example, which 
elevates these to a place among the 
institutions of God. When Paul came 
to Troas, where was a christian 
church, and doubtless some stated 
place for public worship, he waited 
seven days for the return of the first 
day of the week, on which day the 
disciples were wont to come together 
for social worship. Then he spake 
to them, and continued his speech to 
an unusual length. 

When he preached in Ephesus, 
where a church was not formed, “he 
taught publicly and from house to 
house.” As the christians had no 
stated place in which they could claim 
the privilege of assembling, they con- 
vened where they could. Paui urst 

‘taught in the Jewish synagogue; 
meeting with opposition there, he re- 
moved to the school of Tyrannus, 
and here he continued for a length of 
time, teaching dazly. 

His teaching, though from house to 
house, from the synagogue to the 
sched, where he could obtain leave, 
Was p! ublic ; not private. His teach- 
ing daily in the school was incompa- 
tible with his spending much time m 
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rivate houses. He always chose 
the most open manner of teaching. 
He never imitated those seducers who 
crevp into private houses.— Memoir 
preficed to Lathrop’s Posthumous 


nial, pp. 31—34. 
—<——- 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
SEAMEN’S LIBRARIES. 


“There is nothing new under the sun.” 
Eccles. i. 9. 


Tuat the spiritual condition of 
Seamen awakened the attention of 
piety in former ages, is evident from 
the following extract from the life of 
the Rev. Dr. Bray,* a man who for 
his ardour and perseverance in the 
sacred cause, has been called “the 
Howard of religion.” 

“He was anxious to establish Ma- 
rine Libraries, and bequeathed 25 
pounds for the purpose of providing 
the Chaplains to men of war with 
some of the choicest theological, phi- 
lological, historical and mathematical 
tracts; but in the codicil to his will, 
written not. long before he died, he 
states himself reduced to such weak- 
ness as not to be able to arrange a 
regular plan for these libraries, re- 
commending, however, to public no- 
tive the formation of establishments 
so desirable.” N. 


* The Rev. Thomas Bray, D. D. was a 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church; of 
eminent piety and talents, and peculiarly 
zealous in forming Societies, and other 
institutions, for the promotion of piety 
and virtue. His christian zeal, and disin- 
terested exertions in the cause of Reli- 
gion, induced Dr. Compton, Bishop of 
London, to appoint him Commissary of 
Maryland. Several of the American Co- 
lonies experienced his kind attentions to 
their spiritual wants; and his active, and 


_ intelligent mind, was constantly devis ng 


plans for the public good. In conjunc- 
tion with other pious and benevolent men, 
who were known as “The Associates of 
Dr. Bray,” he established several Provin- 
cial and Parochial Libraries. When the 
Rev. Samuel Marshall arrived in Charles- 


ton in 1696, as Rector of the old St. Phi- 


mae 


Seamen’s Libraries. 
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RECENT TESTIMONIES FOR THE 
AUTHENTICITY OF 1 John v. 7. 


Ir seems to be very widely taken 
for granted, that almost every well- 
read biblical scholar has at length dis- 
carded from his copy of the New Tes- 
tament the celebrated verse 1 John 
v.7. This, however, is by no means 
the fact. The testimony of the learn- 
ed Bishop of St. David’s has already 
been several times referred to in your 
pages. “I can say with truth,” says 
his lordship, “that every renewed ex- 
amination of the subject has added to 
my convictions of its authenticity.” 
Mr. Nolan, in his profound and inte- 
resting “Inquiry into the Integrity of 
the Greek Vulgate,” after stating the 
internal and external evidence of the 
verse, and his reasons for thinking 
that the verse was suppressed by Eu- 
sebius in the edition (if it may be so 
called) which Mr. Nolan supposes 
him to have revised undér the sanc- 
tion of Constantine the Great, adds, 
“TJ trust nothing further can be want- 
ing, to convince any ingenuous mind 
that 1 John v. 7. really proceeded 
from St. John the Evangelist.” Dr. 
Hales, in his learned work on “Faith 
in the Holy Trinity,” speaks with 
equal confidence of the authenticity 
of the verse. “To the authority of 
Griesbach on this question,” he says, 
“TI shall not hesitate to oppose and 
prefer the authority of a celebrated 
German editor and critic, the learned 
Ernesti; with whose observations I 
shall close this minute and elaborate 
survey of the whole external and in- 
ternal evidence; which, I humbly 


lip’s Church, which stood where St. 
Shears nate stands, he brought with 
him, as a present from these gentlemen 
to the Province, 225 volumes of books, 
which formed the first public library in 
this city. Dr. Bray having spent his whole 
life, and a moderate fortune, in doin 

good, died Feb. 15, 1730, aged 73. See 
Life and Designs of Rev. Thomas Bray, D. 
D. Lond. 1808. Hist. Church of So. Ca 
pp. 38.115. Ed. 
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trust, will be found exhaustive of the 
subject, and set the controversy at 
rest in future.” Mr. Grier, in his re- 
cent “Reply to Dr. Milner’s End of 
Religious Controversy,” after noti- 
cing “the invincible arguments” of 
Mr. Nolan, says, “I feel compelled to 
abandon my former prejudices against 
the verse, and to think that a person 
should almost as soon doubt the gen- 
uineness of the rest of St. John’s 
Epistle, as that of the disputed pas- 
sage.” 

A late edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament, by the Rev. Edward Valpy, 
must not be omitted among the advo- 
cates of the received text. The edi- 
tion is formed very much on the text 
of Griesbach, but without adopting 
his alterations. It retains, among 
other passages, 1 John v. 7. 

The reading is, therefore, very far 
from standing in that miserable state 
of destitution to which its opponents 
seem to consider it reduced. 


——- 


QUESTION ON THE TRINITY. 


Tue following is new to us; and as 
the reply of Dr. Hawarden seems to 
afford a most conclusive argument on 
an important disputed point of Theo- 
logy, we give it insertion. It is from 
a late publication, entitled Reminis- 
cences of Charles Butler, Esq. 

“In this work entitled ‘The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity, Dr. 
Clarke ‘the Arian; propounded his 
system with great clearness; and 
supported it with considerable 
strength and subtlety of argument. 
He met with a powerful opponent in 
Dr. H warden, an eminent Catholic 
theologian. By the desire of Queen 
Caroline, the consort of George Il. a 
conference was held by them in the 
presence of her Majesty, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, a Catholic lady ‘much in the 
confidence of the Queen, and the cel- 
ebrated Dr. Courayer. 

“When they met, Dr. Clarke, at 
some length, in very guarded terms, 


Question on the Trinity. 
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and with great apparent perspicuity, 
stated and explained his system. Af 
ter he had finished speaking, a pause 
of some length ensued. Dr. Hawar. 
den then said, that he had listened 
with the greatest attention to what 
had fallen from Dr. Clarke, and that 
he believed that he apprehended 
rightly the whole of his system; that 
the only reply which he should make 
to it, would be by asking a single 
question; that if the question were 
thought to contain any ambiguity, he 
wished it to be cleared of this betore 
any answer to it was returned; but 
he desired when the answer should 
be given, it should be expressed by 
the affirmative or negative monosyl- 
lable. To this proposition Dr. Clarke 
assented. Then, said Dr. Haw-rden, 
[ ask, Can God the Father annihilate 
the Son and the Holy Ghost?—an- 
swer me, yes, or no. Dr. Clarke 
continued for some time in deep 
thought; and then said, it was a ques. 
tion which he had never considered. 
Here the conference ended.”  New- 
York Chronicle. 


 —— 


THE GODHEAD OF CHRIST TRI- 
UMPHING OVER ARIANISM. 


Tue posivs the Great, about the 
year 380, was induced by some of his 
artful courtiers, to favour the Arians 
so far as to let them open their places 
of worship and undermine the divini- 
ty of our Lord Jesus Christ. Some 
time after, he made his son Arcadius 
a partner with him in the empire. He 
gave public notice of this event. The 
noblemen, who were governors of the 
provinces, and the bishops, came at 
the appointed day, to congratulate 
him on the occasion. Among the 
rest there came Aruphilocus, a fa- 
mous old bishop, who had bitterly 
suffered in the Arian persecution. 
Accordingly he made a very hand- 
some address to the emperor, and 
was going to take his leave. “What!” 
says Theodosius, “do you take no 
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notice of my son? Do not you know 
that I have made him partner with 
me in the empire?” Upon this, the 
good old bishop went up to young 
Arcadius, who was about sixteen 
years of age, and putting his hand 
upon his head, he said, “The Lord 
bless thee, my son.” and immediately 
offered to retire. The emperor was 
roused into rage at this apparent neg- 
lect: “What!” says he, “is this all 
the respect you pay to a prince that I 
have made of equal dignity with my- 
self: Upon this, the bishop, with 
the grandeur of an angel and the zeal 
of an apostle, looking the emperor 
full in the face, spoke with an indig- 
nant tone of voice the following re- 
markable words: “Sir,” said he, “do 
you so highly resent my apparent 
neglect of your son, because [ do not 
give him equal honours with yourself? 
And what must the eternal God think 
of you, who have given leave to have 
his co-equal and co-eternal Son, de- 
graded in his proper divinity, in eve- 
ry part of your empirer” Such words 
as these were like a thousand daggers 
plunged into the emperor’s heart. 
He was a good man, and he felt the 
reproof to the bottom of his soul. He 
gave immediate orders to have all] the 
Arian chapels shut up, and would not 
suffer one to exist. Boston Recorder. 
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From the Christian Observer. 


VOLTAIRE’S PLAN TO REBUILD 
THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. 


Amone the many excellent re- 
marks which have at. different times 
appeared in your pages relative to 
the inspired prophecies, I do not re- 
collect to have seen any allusion to 


what has often struck me as one, very 


strong corroboration of their truth; I 
mean the attempts which have been 
made, but in vain, to defeat their ac- 
complishment. ‘The modern state of 
the Jews: is an invincible argument 
on this subject; but what I intend 


more particularly to urge at present 
as an illustration of my remark, is the 
plan conceived by Julian, and revived 
by D’Alembert and Voltaire, to re- 
build the temple of Jerusalem. I 
shall give the account of this trans- 
action in the words of the Abbé Bar- 
ruel. 

“Tt is well known what strength 
the Christian religion draws from the 
fulfilling of the prophecies, and parti- 
cularly from those of Daniel, and of 
Christ himself, on the fate of the 
Jews and of their temple. Julian, 
the apostate, in order to give the lie 
to Christ and to the prophet Daniel, 
had sought to rebuild the temple. It 
is also known, that flames bursting 
forth from the earth at divers times, 
and devouring the workmen, had 
obliged him to desist from the under- 
taking. D’Alembert was not igno- 
rant of this act of the Divine ven- 
geance having been certified by a 
multitude of eye-witnesses. He had 
undoubtedly seen it recorded in Am- 
mianus Marcellinus—an author of 
unquestionable authority, for he was 
the friend of Julian, and like him a 
pagan. But this did not hinder him 
from writing to Voltaire, ‘You pro- 
bably know, that at this present time 
there is in Berlin a Jew, who, expect- 
ing Mahomet’s Paradise, is in the 
mean time gone to wait on your for- 
mer disciple in the name of the Sultan 
Mustapha. Writing to that country 
the other day, I tioned, thar if 
the king [of Prussia] would but say 
the word, it would be a fine opportu- 
nity to have the temple of Jerusalem 
rebuilt.’ 

“That word was not said by the 
former disciple, and D’Alembert 
gives the following reason to Voltaire: 
‘I have no doubt but that we should 
have succeeded in our negotiation for 
the rebuilding of the temple of the 
Jews, if your former disciple had not 
been afraid of losing some of his 
Jewish worthies, who would have 
carri d away thirty or forty millions 
of money with them.’ Thus, in spite 
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of all their inclination to give the lie 
to the God of the Christians, even the 
sordid interest of the conspirators was 
to add a new proof to the truth of his 
doctrines. 

“Voltaire had not, eighteen years 
after, given up the plan, nor lost all 
hopes of accomplishing it. Seeing 
that D’Alembert had not succeeded 
with Frederick, he endeavoured to 
prevail with the Empress of Russia. 


He writes to her, ‘If your Majesty is . 


in a regular correspondence with Ali 
Bey, I implore your protection with 
him; I have a little favour to ask of 
him; it is to rebuild the temple of 
Jerusalem, and to recall the Jews, 
who will pay him a large tribute, 
and thereby make a mighty lord of 
him.’ 

“Voltaire, when nearly eighty, 
still persisted in this plan, by which 
he was to prove to the people that 
Christ and his prophets were impos- 
tors.” 

The truth of the circumstances at- 
tending Julian’s «attempt has been of- 
ten called in question; but [ think 
that no person can deliberately weigh 
the strong arguments of Bishop War- 
burton, in his treatise on this subject, 
without admitting both that the at- 
tempt was made, and that it was de- 
feated in the manner described by 
Ammianus Marcellinus. Voltaire’s 
plan seems to have been half in jest; 
though, had the project been favoura- 
bly received, it em scarcely be doubt- 
ed but that he would have pressed it 
in earnest. So much for the inten- 
tion both of the ancient and the mod- 
ern Julian: as for the project itself, 
it would have proved nothing but the 
impiety of the devisers, had it been 
put into execution; for, as the Abbe 
Gregoire, in speaking on this very 
subject, justly remarks, “The pro- 
phecies foretold that there should not 
remain one stone upon another, 
which has been strictly fulfilled; but 
they nowhere relate that the edifice 
should never be rebuilt.” 


(Noy. 


PROPOSED INSCRIPTION TO Vol. 
TAIRE. 


An English gentleman being jp 
Paris, when a subscription was circy. 
lated by a number of the Philosophers 
of the Voltaire School, for the purpose 
of erecting a statue to the memory of 
their oracle, put a stop to the whole 
proceeding by writing the following 


INSCRIPTION FOR AN INTENDED MON?t. 
MENT OF VOLTAIRE. 


Behold Votrarre! deserving of a stone, 

Who in Poetry was great, 

In History little, 

Still less in Philosophy, and 
In Religion 
Nothing at all. 
His wit was acute, 

His judgment precipitate, 
His dishonesty extreme. 

Loose women smiled upon him, 
The half-learned applauded him, 
And the profane patronised him; 
Though he spared neither God nor man, 
A junto of Atheists, 

Who call themselves phi'osophers, 
Scraped some money together, 
And raised this stone to his memory. 


—p>— 


BALGUY’S ADVICE TO AN UNMAR. 
RIED LADY. 


Tue new edition of Dr. Balguy’s 
works contains several pieces never 
before published. Among them is 
his advice to an unmarried lady, the 
principal part of which, will be found 
in the following extract. 

First, then, if you would avoid mis- 
ery, expect not to be happy. 

This may seem a strange tale, but 
I am going to explain it. I only 
mean, that you must not expect hap- 
piness, pure and unalloyed. Think 
not, that you are entering into a state 
of perpetual love, and joy, and peace. 
For no such state was ever found, or 
ever will be found on this side ‘the 
grave. Even the Sparkler (in the 
Guardian) who was content to be 
easy here, and happy hereafter, ex- 
pected a great deal too much. Care 
and anxiety in a thousand shapes are 
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the lot of humanity; and you may as 
well suppose that marriage should 
cure you of the head-ache, as that it 
should free you from grief, and un- 
easiness. Nay, be not discouraged, 
if | venture to foretel, that it will 
roduce new uneasiness, of various 
kinds, and will fill you with number- 
less fears, and disquiets, which, in a 
single state, might probably ‘have 
been avoided. 
Things are dealt out with so equal 
a hand, that whatever increases our 
joy, usually i increases our sorrow too; 
and I fear we must not pretend that 
matrimony is any exception to this 
rule. (This, however, is no argu- 
ment against it; otherwise one might 
wish to sleep their whole time, and so 
lose all the pleasure as well as escape 
the pains of life.) All I insist on is 
only this, that you do not enter on 
your journey, with too high an opin- 
ion of the road you are to travel; the 
dangers and difficulties you are likely 
to meet, will be much less apt to dis- 
compose you, when you are prepared 
to meet them. Whereas if you look 
for nothing but purling streams and 
flowery meadows, the very first ap- 
pearance of rough ways and stormy 
weather will quite overpower your 
spirits, and you will be in danger of 
sinking under the disappointment. 
Second. Do not imagine that you 
are going to marry an angel. That 
is, do not expect a man free from hu- 
man infirmities. ‘The best husbands 
in the world have their fits of folly, 
and obstinacy, and ill humour. Ab- 
solute perfection is a visionary thing, 
to be found only in plays, and ro- 
mances, not in real life. And though 
men may hide their failings from the 
world, yet their own families are sure 
to know them, and to suffer from 


them. Be assured, therefore, that 


the man you marry ‘will, in number- 
less instances, both think and talk 
and act unreasonably. Impress this 
thought so fully on your mind, that 
you may rather wonder he errs so 


; Seldom, than lose your temper be- 
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cause he errs at all. Consider the 
behaviour of those persons whom of 
all others in the world you love best. 
Their characters are amiable, their 
examples in a thousand particulars 
are worthy to be imitated; but have 
they no faults? are they never in the 
wrong? Have you found them on 
all occasions, under all circumstances, 
in perpetual serenity and good hu- 
mour? Certainly not. Why, then, 
should you expect from a new rela- 
tion, greater degrees of wisdom and 
goodness, than you have experienced 
in your old ones? Believe me, as the 
world goes, a much less share than 
that, will entitle a man to your indul- 
gence, and even your esteem. And 
perhaps in any case but that of mar- 
riage, you yourself would think so: 
only you will say that the affection of 
a husband, if he be really sincere in 
it, will surely prevent him from beha- 
ving ill to his wife, whatever he may 
do to others. But what is that affec- 
tion you expect from bim? You 
have lived too long in the world, and 
seen too much of it, to suppose that 
the raptures of a honey-moon, should 
continue for life. The character of 
the lover, must give place to that of 
the friend; and where is that friend 
to be found, who in no instance what- 
ever, would give you cause of com- 
plaint? Coolness and_ indifference 
from those you love, would be sure 
to afford you uneasiness; and yet, on 
the other hand, too tender a regard, 
would expose you to perpetual in- 
conveniences, and disappointments, 
Judge, then, if it can be imagined, 
that even the best of friends should at 
all times keep clear of both extremes; 
and love you neither more nor less 
than you yourself would choose. I 
make no scruple to suppose that ex- 
cess of affection would be a misfor- 
tune to you, because you have already 
experienced something like it; and I 


suppose you would esteem a want of 


afiection, a much greater. Nothing, 

I think, has here been said of which 

you possibly need to be informed: 
44 
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but [ judge it of the highest import- 
ance, that you should reflect on it, and 
make the reflection habitual. By this 
means you will learn to bear with 
your husband’s failings, and to be 
easy under such tisfortunes, as it is 
impossible to prevent. When you 
hear him talk weakly, or see him act 
perversely, you will say to yourself, 
“J knew he was a man.” When you 
find him resolved to follow his own 
whims and regardless of the pressing 
remonstrances you make against 
them, you will still say, “He is a man.” 
Nay, when he is displeased without 
reason, and treats you with ill hu- 
mour, instead of tenderness and kind- 
ness; you will still satisfy yourself with 
this single reflection—AII this is only 
a human infirmity; it is no more than 
was of course to be expected from 
every creature in the shape of a man. 

Third. Continue a good Protestant 
as long as you live. This caution 


you may think unnecessary; but do 
you know what it is that distinguishes 


Popery from all other religions? No- 
thing so much as its pretences to in- 
fallibility. These pretences I hope 
you will never make, but always be 
ready to own that you may possibly 
err. Most people are willing enough 
to allow this in general, but yet they 
are quite sure of the contrary in all 

articular instances. But now I 
should think it no extravagant com- 
putation, if I were to suppose that 
between this time and the day of your 
death, you may fall into eighty or 
ninety mistakes: I say this on suppo- 
sition that you have forty or fifty 
years to live. ‘Two mistakes in a 
year is the very least I can allow you. 
Now I have often observed in my- 
self, that I am most frequently mis- 
taken in those cases, where I have 
been most positive, and I suspect it 
is the same with other people. 

The first time, therefore, after your 
marriage, that you are disposed to be 
very confident, | would recommend 
you to consider, whether the opinion 
you then entertain, may not possibly 
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be one of the two mistakes which yoy 
are to commit next year; and lest jt 
should abate something of your conf. 
dence, not to be quite so sure, as yoy 
otherwise would be. To deal plainly 
with you, you ought no more to think 
yourself an angel, than your husband, 
You are certainly liable to errors, 
and failings, as well as he, and as you 
know this to be true, you should be 
careful not to forget it. For pray 
consider, you will certainly allow me 
to suppose, that your husband is upon 
an equality with you in point of un. 
derstanding: I ask no more: if you 
grant me this it is sufficient for my 
purpose. I say, then, that whenever 
you think him in the wrong, it is an 
even chance that you are in_ the 
wrong yourself: this you cannot de- 
ny, unless you maintain that he is 
more likely to err; and how should 
that be if he has as much sense and 
as sound judgment as you have? But 
if as I suppose, there be an even 
chance, see what follows, viz. that 
instead of making him the object of 
your displeasure, for shutting his 
eyes to reason, you will be uncertain 
whether you have not shut your own. 
There is indeed a fault either in your 
sight or his; but what right have you 
to decide in your own favour? If 
none, then I hope you are convinced 
that you ought to allow your husband 
to differ from you without any degree 
of resentment, or ill humour: that 
even, when you blame his conduct, 
you blame it with diffidence, and sus- 
pect that the fault is in yourself; in 
short, that you will firmly believe one 
half of his failings to be purely ima- 
ginary, and one half of those, he shall 
impute to you to be real. 

Fourth. Neither blame nor con- 
tradict before company. For either 
you will convince your hearers that 
you are in the right, or you will not. 
If you do, you expose your husband, 
if not, you expose yourself. On the 
former supposition you pay dear for 

our victory, in the latter you have 


a shameful defeat. In general, I be- 
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lieve you will admit this rule to be 
reasonable; but there are two parti- 
cular cases which it may be needful 
to enlarge upon. For, first, you may 
inquire, whether I would dissuade 
you from contradicting in your own 
defence? I mean when your husband 
has first contradicted you. To which, 
[ answer without any doubt, “Never 
defend yourself at all.” As soon as 
you discern that his sentiments differ 
from yours, either give up the point, 
or be silent without being sullen, or 
change the subject of discourse. I 
allow that he is in the wrong, and 
you in the right: perhaps, too, it is of 
importance that you should convince 
him. But I must think that you 
judge very ill, if you attempt to con- 
vince him before witnesses. For not 
to mention how disagreeable or how 
ridiculous such disputes must be in 
respect of your hearers, what good 
end can you possibly propose by 
them? You say to convince. But 
pray do you find by experience that 
men are thus convinced? Do they 
not pique themselves on supporting 
what they have once asserted, and 
think their honour concerned in 
maintaining it? And will your hus- 
band be likely in such a disposition, 
to give up the point in question, and 
indulge you in a public triamph over 
his weakness? This I think you will 
not say. But why should you give 
up the point rather than he? And 
why may you not as well have the 
pleasure of a triumph? To the for- 
mer question I answer, that if you 
avoid occasions of dispute more fre- 
quently than he, the reason is be- 
cause you have more sense or temper. 
He is doubtless in this respect under 
the same obligation: but folly on his 
part makes your prudence the more 


~necessary. ‘To the latter question I 


reply, there is no triumph at all 
where there is no victory; and no 
victory where there is no engage- 
ment. Now, I do not advise you to 
fight first, and after some time to 
vield or fly; but to decline the combat 


entirely. And I must confess I shall 
ever think it the height of folly, fora 
woman to run the risk of quarrelling 
with her husband for no better reason 
than to gratify her vanity. Wonder 
not that J speak of quarrelling; for 
no one who begins a dispute can 
venture to prophesy how it will end. 
But you may inquire secondly, whe- 
ther [ would restrain you from con- 
tradicting in the presence of intimate 
friends, or children, or servants? I 
answer, “yet more in their presence 
than in that of strangers; lest by im- 
prudence your friends should cease to 
esteem, and your children and ser- 
vants should begin to despise you.” 
Disputes between married persons 
are daggers to those who love them; 
and I dare even appeal to yourself, 
whether you was ever witness to any 
thing of this nature without feeling 
some degree of concern? Why, then, 
should you give pain to your friends? 
To show them truly that you are wi- 
ser than the man you have married. 
Alas! you may do this more effectu- 
ally by allowing your discretion to get 
the better of your pride; and so leav- 
ing him in quiet and peaceable pos- 
session of all his mistakes. Such a 
conduct as this never fails to meet 
with the approbation of others; and 
is of all things most likely to endear 
you to him. But if you pursue the 
contrary method, you will every day 
give pain both to them and him; and 
human nature must be different from 
what it is, before men can receive 
pain without being offended, or be 
often offended and yet continue to 
love. 
8 @e«.-- 
For the Gospel Messenger. 


GRISCOM S REMARKS ON IRELAND. 


TAKING up a few days ago, your 
number for last January, and reading 
with some attention, the judicious re- 
marks of your correspondent Pro 
Christo et Patria, on Poreion Mis- 
stons, I could not but concur in his 
opinion, that “Charity begins at 
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home,” in religion as well as in any 
thing else. It certainly appears to 
savour of a want of patriotism, to say 
the least of it, to waste our resources 
upon objects on the other side of the 
globe, when there are so many suffer- 
ing mortals in our own country, and 
at our very doors, who have a natural 
claim upon our beneficence. 

I have since been reading Profes- 
sor Griscom’s “Year in Europe,” 
and was much struck with the propri- 
ety of his remarks on a subject some- 
what similar. I have transcribed 
them, and send them to you for in- 
sertion in the Gospel Messenger. 

“To what object could the nation 
turn its vast resources, more worthy 
of its character and dignity, and 
more promising of the happiest ef- 
fects, than the redemption of so many 
of its subjects from the miseries of a 
hopeless and debasing” poverty—from 
the slavery of prejudices, which sink 
them, in point of happiness and vir- 
tue, below the natives of the forest, 
or the heathen of Asia, now so much 
the objects of Christian enterprise? 
Surely, to release such a people from 
their burdens, to rescue them from 
the mental darkness which enthrals 
them, to break in upon them, with 
the light and warmth of true Chris- 
tian charity, and to make them feel a 
due respect for themselves, and for 
the characters which they will trans- 
mit to their children, is a concern 
more deserving of British benevo- 
lence, than the conversion of the pa- 
gans of the east. I mean no reflection 
upon those who deem it right to ex- 
tend their Christian labours to the 
followers of Bramah, and to the is- 
lands of the South Sea; but where, it 
may be asked, is there a field for be- 
neficent exercise equal to that which 
lies at their own doors? Where can 
hearts be found that will respond 
with a more lively gratitude, to the 
kindness that shall put an end to 


their oppression, and elevate them in 
the scale of moral worth.” 


FIDELIS. 


REVEALED RELIGION; AN EX. 
TRACT. 


Reveaep Religion teaches the 
doctrine of an atonement from the be. 
ginning, by the institution of Vicari. 
ous sacrifices. But the doctrines of 
those who deny the sEconp and 
THIRD Persons in the ever adorable 
Triniry, and consequently their eco- 
nomical offices in the Covenant of 
Grace, deprives us of a REDEEMER 
to die for our sins, and to clothe us 
with his righteousness; and of a 
SANCTIFIER, to renew our corrupted 
nature; cutting us off thereby from 
every hope of salvation, as it is ten- 
dered to us in the Gospel. 

The whole plan of redemption by 
Christ, is built upon the doctrine of 
the ever-blessed Trinity in Unrvy. 
For if God the Father did not s0 
love the world, as to give his only 
begotten Son to come into the world, 
that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life: see John iii. 16. 

If God the Son did not take upon 
him our nature, and become obedient 
therein unto death, even the death of 
the cross, in order to make reconcili- 
ation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlasting righteousness: see Phil. 
il. 8. Dan. ix. 24. 

And if God the Holy Ghost, did 
not undertake on his part to quicken, 
enlighten, convert, sanctify, and 
comfort, the hearts ‘et poor sinners, 
alienated from God by nature, and 
dead in trespasses and sins, 1 know 
not what would become of the essen- 
tial, fundamental, peculiar, and distin- 
guishing doctrines of trwe, genuine 
scriptural Christianity. 


I 


In the journey of life, as in other 
journeys, it is a pleasing reflection, 
that we have friends who are think- 
ing of us at home, and who will re- 
ceive us with joy when our journey 
is at an end. 


Bishop Horne. 
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Tur following Lines are from the pen of an inhabitant of the Poor House of this 


city; 


who, born and somewhat reputably reared in England, found, as he was sinking 


under the effects of evil habits to the grave, a melancholy solace in the reminiscences 
thus feelingly expressed: 


“Oh that I were as in months past "—Job xxix. 2. 
THE FAMILY BIBLE. 


How painfully pleasing the fond recollection, 
Of youthful connexions and innocent joy; 
When blest with parental advice and affection, 
Surrounded with mercies, and peace from on high. 
I still view the chairs of my father and mother, 
The seats of their offspring arranged on each hand, 
And the richest of Books, which excelled every other, 
The Famity Bisie which lay on the stand. 


That Bisie, the volume of God's inspiration, 
At morning and evening would yield us delight, 

And the pray’r of our Sire was a sweet invocation, 
For mercy by day, and for safety by night. 

Our hymns of thanksgiving, with harmony swelling, 
All warm from the hearts of a family Band, 

Half rais’d us from earth to that rapturous dwelling, 
Described in the Bise that lay on the stand. 


Ye scenes of tranquillity, long have we parted! 
My hopes nearly gone, and my parents no more, 
In sorrow and sadness I live broken-hearted, 
And wander unknown on a far-distant shore. 
Yet how can I doubt a dear Saviour’s ‘protection, 
Forgetful of gifts from his bountiful hand! 
Oh! let me with patience receive his correction, 
And think on the Breve that lay on the stand. 


—>— 
SUNDAY MORNING. 
By Dr. Mant, Bishop of Killaloe. 


Wetcomr, thou peaceful dawn! 
O’er field and wooded lawn 
The wonted sound of busy toil is laid; 
And hark the village bell, 
Whose simple tinklings swell, 
Sweet as soft music on the straw-roof’d shed, 
And bid the pious cottagers prepare, 


To keep the appointed rest, and seek the house of prayer. 


How goodly ‘tis to see 
The rustic family 
Duly along the church-way path repair; 
The mother trim and plain 
Leading her ruddy train, 
The father pacing slow with modest air; 
With honest heart in humble guise they come, 
To serve Almighty God, and bear his blessing home. 


At home they gaily share 
Their sweet and simple fare, 
And thank the Giver of the festal board; 
Around the blazing hearth 
They sit in harmless mirth, 
Or turn with awe the volume of the Lord, 
Then full of heav’nly joy retiring pay 
The sacrifice of prayer to Him who blest the day 
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Day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer. The recurrence of the Yel- 
low Fever in Charleston, attended 
with great mortality; and a desolat- 
ing equinoctial storm, and floods of 
rain which swept through the State, 
and blasted the well-founded hopes of 
the Planter, called for extraordinary 
acts of humiliation before God. Un- 
der feelings which such events are 
naturally calculated to produce; and 
pursuant to a proclamation of the 
Hon. the Intendant, Thursday, Octo- 
ber 15th, was observed in this city as 
a day of “fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer.” Divine Service was _per- 
formed in all the Churches in the 
forenoon, and prayers were offered in 
many, in the afternoon. In _ the 
Episcopal Churches, discourses a- 
dapted to the very solemn and deeply 
interesting occasion, were delivered 
in both parts of the day. We most 
fervently pray that, the many large 
congregations which, on that day, 
were assembled in their several places 
of worship, offered an acceptable ser- 
vice to that Almighty Being, who 
“doeth according to his will in the 
army of heaven, and among the inha- 
bitants of the earth; and none can 
stay his hand, or say unto him, What 
doest thou?” (Dan. iv. 35.) We 
sincerely pray, that all who bowed 
the knee before him on that day, 
were deeply impressed with these aw- 
ful truths, that we have been ‘visited 
for our sins,” and for our iniquities 
are his judgments abroad in our land. 
“May this his Fatherly correction 
have its due influence upon us, by 
leading us to consider how frail and 
uncertain our life is; that we may 
apply our hearts unto that heavenly 
wisdom, which in the gnd will bring 
us to everlasting life.” (Lit.) May 
we so humble ourselves before the 
throne of grace, that our sins may be 
blotted out of the “book of God’s re- 
membrance,” and “the grievous sick- 
ness with which we are afilicted, be 


withdrawn from us,” (Lit.) through 
all time to come. May we recal to 
our minds the answer which a good 
and a gracious God was pleased to 
give to the prayers of the wise king 
of Israel, and learn from thence ovr 
duty and our interest: “If my people, 
who are called by my name, shal] 
humble themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, 
and will heal their land.” 2 Chron, 
vii. 14. 

Society of Inquiry. The Annual 
Report of the “Society of Inquiry re. 
specting the Advancement of Chris. 
tianity, attached to the General The- 
ological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church,” has been receiy- 
ed. Its recent institution forbids us 
to expect any thing more, than a 
statement of the judicious means 
which have been adopted for the at- 
tamment of their purposes. From 
their friends in foreign countries, 
communications, in due season, will, 
no doubt, be received. But we are 
sorry to notice, that the members of 
our Church, who have been invited 
to a correspondence, have not as gen- 
erally replied to their inquiries, as 
could have been wished. _ It is grati- 
fying, however, to see, that some 
have not been inattentive to the re- 
quest of the Society. “From the 
Secretaries of the Conventions of 
Delaware, Maine, New-Jersey, New- 
York, Ohio, and  South-Carolina, 
communications have been received. 
From South-Carolina, Ohio, and 
New-York in particular, ample infor- 
mation has been obtained, as_ well 
from the individual communications 
of the gentlemen addressed, as from a 
number of pamphlets kindly forward- 
ed by them. Interesting commun 
cations have also been received from 
the General Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the Mission- 
ary Society of Ohio.” P. 3. We 
would direct the attention of ow 
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readers to the concluding remarks of 
the Report: “Your committee would 
observe, that as the objects of the 
Society are important, so the exer- 
tions of the members to gain infor- 
mation ought to correspond with 
their importance. And they would 
recommend to every individual, that, 
in whatever situation he may hereaf- 
ter be placed, he would make it his 
business to hold a regular, or, at 
least, an occasional correspondence 
with the Society, on the subjects to 
which it has particularly directed its 
attention. He may communicate 
something new and interesting; some- 
thing that may be useful in exciting 
and drawing forth the exertions of 
others. If so, his correspondence 
will be of use to the Society; and ev- 
ery member may thus contribute his 
portion into this treasury of informa- 
tion. 

“To the members generally, the 
eommittee would say—With a firm 
confidence in Him whose kingdom 
it is our object to extend, let us con- 
tinue our efforts, rejoicing in the op- 
portunity of being humble instru- 
ments of accelerating that day, when 
‘they shall not teach every man _ his 
neighbour, saying, Know the Lord; 
for they all shall know him, from the 
least to the greatest.’ P. 12. 

Convention of Massachusetts. The 
34th annual Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Massa- 
chusetts, was held in Trinity Church, 
Boston, June 16, 18243; which was 
attended by the Bishop, 9 Presbyters, 
and 6 Deacons; and Lay Delegates 
from 13 Parishes. From the Paro- 
chial Reports made to the Conven- 
tion, we obtain the following result: 
Baptisms 285. Marriages 62. Deaths 


105. Communicants 1152. A com- 


mittee was appointed to “consider 
the expediency and the means of in- 
stituting a fund for the relief of the 
widows and children of Ministers of 
the Pro. Epis. Church in that State.” 
Another committee was appointed te 
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raise funds for the immediate repair 
of the Episcopal Church at Cam- 
bridge, it being considered a matter 
of general concern, to provide a place 
of worship for the Episcopal youth 
who are educated at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 


Study of the Hebrew. The Asi- 
atic Society established at Paris, has 
for its principal object the cultivation 
of the Oriental Languages. The 
“Journal Asiatique,” is a periodical 
publication at the same city, design- 
ed, it appears, to give publicity to the 
transactions of the above Society, as 
well as to communications having 
the same important object in view. 

Great efforts have been made in 
Germany, to encourage the study of 
the Hebrew language. Various soci- 
eties have been there instituted. That 
of Amsterdam, having a Hebrew title 
signifying “The Useful Society,” is 
the most important. It enrolls about 
sixty members, and a large number 
of students, for it extends the know- 
ledge of Hebrew, not only by its 
writings in prose and verse, but bya 
public chair, in which its principal 
resident members act gratuitously the 
part of Professors. ‘Fhe last volume 
published by “The Useful Society,” 
contains many pieces in verse and 
prose , Hebrew) truly remarkable for 
perspicuity of style, and purity of dic- 
tion. It has also a translation of La 
Fontaine’s charming tale, entitled, 
“The noblest Man.” The President 
of this Society composed, some 
months ago, a piece in verse, in imi- 
tation of the classic poetry of the 
Bible. ‘There are three other peri- 
odical publications in Germany rela- 
ting to Jewish literature. And we 
understand a great number of ele- 
mentary works in Hebrew, with a 
German translation, have been pub- 
lished. Among these we notice the 
following, which we have no doubt 
are valuable: we give the English for 
the Hebrew title. “The Child’s 
Friend and Teacher. History of the 
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Bible. The Jewish Children’s 
Friend. Instruction in the Mosaic 
Religion. Bible Stories.” 

e are indebted for the above very 
interesting facts to a translated article 
in the Theological Repertory. 


From the letters of the Missionary 
ef the Pro. Epis. Society of Young 
Men, to Fairfield and the adjacent 
districts, we are encouraged to hope, 
that the period is not distant when 
several churches will be erected in 
that interesting section of our State, 
and means adopted for securing to a 
population, already large and con- 
stantly increasing by emigration, the 
high privilege of a stated administra- 
tion of Christian ordinances, from 
ministers permanently residing a- 
mong them. The Missionary thus 
expresses himself: “I think I never 
saw a greater field. I preach stated- 
ly at Spartanburgh, where | have an 
excellent congregation. I adminis- 
tered the holy communion in_ this 
place | Greenville} to nine persons.” 

We learn that another Missionary 
of the same Society, has officiated 
several times, at Manchester, and at 
the Church near to the plantation of 
William Clarkson, Esq. on the Wa- 
teree, and that his ministrations have 
been well attended, and favourably 
received. He thus writes respecting 
the former place: “The congregation 
consists at present, of about forty 
whites, and nearly the same number 
of blacks, sometimes more. With 
the kindly aid of one or two individu- 
als, they begin to make the responses 
with considerable spirit, and I am 
animated by the hope, that, with the 
blessing of God, something may yet 
be done.” Of the latter plaée he re- 
marks, “On the fourth Sunday of the 


present month, I had the gratificatiop 
of preaching to a crowded and atten, 
tive audience. I think I never wi. 
nessed a more orderly assembly thay 
was present. Many came ten and 
twelve miles, in order to be present, 
I am disposed to think, that if the 
Society for the Advancement of 
Christianity would be willing to send 
a Missionary to divide his services be. 
tween this place and Manchester, we 
should soon have the pleasure of see. 
ing new Churches added to our com. 
munion. To labour here, however, 
much zeal is necessary, a good know. 
ledge of human nature, and great pie- 
ty and prudence. May God _ hear 
the prayers of his people and send 
forth labourers into the destitute 
parts of his vineyard.” 


> @@ @+- 
CALENDAR 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1824. 


1. All Saints Day. 

7. Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 
14. Twenty- second Sunday after Trinity. 
21. Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
28. Advent Sunday. 

30. St. Andrew’s Day. 


—p— 


As this number was going to press, 
we received the melancholy intelli- 
gence of the death of the Rev. Jo- 
s—EPH Morcan Giveerr, Rector of 
St. Andrew’s Parish, and of Grace 
Church, Sullivan’s Island: and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Charleston 
College. Some further notice will 
be taken in our next, of the loss sus- 
tained by the public in the death of 
this amiable and respectable Clergy- 
man. October 28. 


—~>>— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
X; Hieronymus; Vetulus; E. J. No.2; A Parish Minister No. 7; and Three Dia- 


logues on Moral Preaching; are received. 








